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INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS. 

Mr. Kilburn, the artist, in the picture below, has grouped to- 
gether for us the portraits of some of thos: leading men of modern 
times whose genius has conferred inestimable blessings on haman- 
ity. James Watt, whose thoughtful face appears at the head of 
the engraving, acquired a high degree of celebrity by his improve- 
ments in the steam-engine. He was the son of a tradesman, and 
was born at Greenock, in Scotland, in 1736. His original occu- 
pation was that of a watchmaker. In 1764, he conceived the idea 
of those improvements which he carried out in practice a few years 
after. He was a fellow of the royal societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and was highly appreciated by his associates. Vari- 


ous inventions of the highest utility originated with his fertile 
mind. He died August 25, 1819. | 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin. He was the son of a | 


farmer of Westboro’, Mass., and was born December 8, 1765. 


He early gave tient of great mechanical genius. He aban- 

doned farming, prepared himself for college, defraying his own 
expenses when there, and then went to the South to seek his for- 
tune. The cotton gin was invented in Savannah, and completely 


revolutionized the system of preparing cotton for the market, add- 
ing millions to the wealth of the South. He died January 8, 1825. 
Fulton declared that “ Arkwright, Watt and Whitney were the 
three men who did most for mankind of any of their contempora- 
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ries.” Below Whitney’s head is that of Daguerre, the brilliant 
Frenchman who first conceived the idea of pressing the sun itself 
into the service of mankind. On the other side of the picture we 


have Samuel F. B. Morse, fortunately a living illustration of the 


genius of our country. He is the eldest son of Rev. Jedediah 
M » the A geographer, and was born in Charlestown 
Mass., April 27,1791. The electric telegraph, which has rendered 


| his name immortal, was discovered in 1832. Mr. Morse is a finished 


scholar, and a distinguished artist. A head of Guttenberg, who, 
in 1438, first made use of movable wooden types for printing, com- 
pletes our group. The accessories introduced by our artist are 
happy conceptions, and add to the effect of the portraits. 
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CHAPTER 


“The senora will understand,” pursucd Don Ricardo, “ that I 
am quite disinterested in this matter. As a friend of Gabriel, I 
should like to see him happilf married. If you persist in your 
refusal, I have naught to say.” 

“Then you will permit me to go—you will no longer detain 
me here!” cried Teresa, a moment’s hope deceiving her. 

“ That I leave entirely with Senor Falcone!” returned Ramos, 
with his sneering smile—*“I cannot control one who loves s0 
ardently, and—” 

“ Will you not protect me, senor? Are you a man of honor ?” 
exclaimed the orphan, in a voice so plaintive that it might have 
affected another than R mos, but only made that “ man of honor” 
laugh quictly as he replied : 

“ Gabriel wished me, if I were unsuccessful in gaining her con- 
sent to the marriage ceremony, to inform the Scnora Teresa that 
he would present himself ere long. I shall, therefore, take the 
liberty to resume the custody of these apartments, in order that 
my friend may find no difficulty in making his visit.” 

Saying this, Don Ricardo quictly removed the key from the 
lock of the door. 

“You abandon me to this wicked man! ’Tis well—I shall de- 
fend myself!” cried Teresa, calmly returning the triumphant 
gaze of Ramos, who, with a ceremonious bow, turned to depart. 

But at this moment Lucille’s eyes sought those of her mistress 
with a sudden joy. The mulatto, seated near the window, had 
caught a sudden glimpse of the Indian climber, appearing upon 
the top of the opposing wall, and her quick glance conveyed the 
intelligence to her mistress. At the same time, with a violent 
motion she rushed forward and sinking on the floor beside Teresa, 
cried wildly : 

“O mam’selle ! do not die! Promise the senor—yuelle horreur ! 
to be sacrifice—immoleé! O, mon Dieu! it is not too difficile to 
be married—” 

“ Rise, Lucille—and be silent!’ cried Teresa, angrily, as Don 
Ricardo paused and surveyed them. 

“ Promise, ma chere maitresse !” persisted the mulatto. “ They 
will kill—they will destroy us all.” Then, in a low whisper, 
scarcely reaching the maiden’s ear, she said hurriedly: “To- 
morrow we shall be saved—the Indiun is here !”’ 

“ Lucille! be silent!” 

But, as Teresa spoke, she sunk heavily upon a chair beside her, 
her delicate frame overpowered by the variety of her emotions. 
Don Ricardo saw, as he conjectured, the yielding of the timid 
woman, irresolute of her purpose. He softly re-closed the door 
and said : 

“The good girl is right, Senora Glinton—marriage is not so 
difficult. And—Falcone is a reckless fellow if thwarted, you 
must know.” 

Teresa raised her eyes to the speaker, whilst Lucille, crouching 
at the feet of her mistress, pressed her hand closely. 

“ Let—Gabriel Falcone come hither—to-morrow!” she said, 
slowly. 

“I doubt if his ardent love will not make him more impa- 
tient,” responded Ramos, with his furtive smile—“ nevertheless, 
if you promise that he shall then be made happy—” 

“J promise nothing—but that tomorrow I will reccive his 
visit.” 

“ But I may say a word to give the poor youth some hope—ch, 
senora ?” said Don Ricardo, with a low laugh. 

“ You may say what you please,” said Teresa, coldly, as she 
rose, and turned with Lucille, toward the inner chamber. 

Don Ricardo replaced the key which he held within the door. 

“ Very well, then, senora—to-morrow, the ceremony wiil doubt- 
less take place !” 

Saying this, Ramos left the apartment, and Lucille hastened to 
re-fasten the door. At the same instant, a folded slip of paper 
glided between the window wires and fell upon the floor. Tercsa 
scized it and read it aloud with a beating heart : 


“ Be of good courage, Senora Glinton. We will come for you 
to-morrow. 

“Q, Father in heaven, I thank thee!” eried the orphan, sink- 
ing on her knees, and devoutly clasping ber hands, whilst Lucille 
ran to the casement, wild with joy. 

But the Indian was not to be seen. He had evidently been 
aware of the presence of Don Ricardo im the chamber, and had 
watched the latter’s departure for an opportunity to introduce the 
slip of paper. This accomplished, he had retraced at once his 
perilous way over the walls of the adjoining house. In the mean- 
time, Don Ricardo Ramos, afer leaving the presence of his an- 
ticipated victim, proceeded at once to another room, where Ga- 
Lriel Falcone, extended upon a couch, lay awaiting his coming. 
‘The triumphant expression of the elder villain’s face was noticed 
immediately by the garcester. 

She consents 7” he cried, 

* To see you tomorrow. Doubtless to reveal her long-con- 
c0ealed love—” 


“Pish! but the marriage—” 

“I am about to notify the priest immediately that he be on 
hand to-morrow,” returned Don Ricardo. “ 80, my dear Gabriel, 
I desire you to keep quiet, and not irritate that wound of yours, 
which must be a painful one, though the bullet is not there.” 

“No, the bullet is not left, thank fortune !” said Falcone. 

“T can assure you that it is not so pleasant to carry such a com- 
panion about with you!” added Don Ricardo, with his sardonic 
smile, as at that moment he experienced a twinge of pain occa- 
sioned by the ball which lay imbedded in his groin, and had always 
defied extraction, save at the risk of life. Gabriel Falcone knew 
that his father’s skill had left a lasting memento with Don Ri- 
cardo Ramos. 

But the latter shook his “ dear Gabriel’s ” hand, and bade him 
be quict until his retarn. Then leaving the apartment he de- 
scended to the hall, where the dark featured familiar of the house 
présented him obsequiously with his gold headed cane, Then, 
with slow and dignified steps, Don Ricardo took his way through 
the thoroushfares of Msxico, like a wealthy and proud citizen. 

At the corners of the squares and streets were gathered knots 
of Mexicans, discussing the cvents of the day, and speculating 
upon the probable fate of the city. Some bold voices among these 
were heard to counsel resistance to the last drop of blood, but 
these sentiments found few echoes. Don Ricardo, in particular, 
smiled very scornfully whenever such patriotic expressions reach- 


ed his ears as he passed onward. Arrived at length at the gate of | 


a large building, near the plaza, the crosses surmounting which 
denoted it to be a religious house belonging to one of the various 
orders of friars established in the capital city of the republic, 
Senor Ramos inquired for a member of the fraternity, and was 
ushered into the refectory, where he encountered a person whom 
the reader has before met. It was Fray Pedro, the priest who 
had officiated at the burial of Don Tadco, the uncle of Vallejo. 
The worthy friar was engaged in writing at a small deal table, for 
he exercised the dutics of a clerk in the monastery to which he 
was attached. At his feet crouched a large dog, which growled 
suddenly as Don Ricardo entered the room. 

“ Down, Beppo! you are unmannerly!” giving the animal a 
light touch with his foot. “God be with you, Don Ricardo—ap- 
proach! the dog is harmless !” 

“His looks belie him most confoundedly, then, worthy Fray 
Pedro !” answered Ramos, pausing irresolutely as the dog rose, 
and, displaying a row of formidable tceth, seemed prepared to 
dispute the visitor’s advance. 

“ Out, Beppo, out! Indeed, he is quite unused to behave thus 
to visitors!” apologized the friar, driving the dog bencath the 
table, where he crouched,'sullenly regarding Don Ricardo with 
glittering eyes, and emitting now and then a low growl, not at all 
calculated to allay the new-comer’s apprehensions. 


“You should shoot such a vicious beast—hang, or at least 
drown him, Fray Pedro !” cried Don Ricardo, taking a chair near 
the pricst, so as to interpose the latter’s person between himself 
and the animal. 

“The dog has many good qualities and is attached to me,” 
answered the priest. “ Poor fellow! I found him half starved, 
watching by a grave, where, doubtless, his former master was 
buried. He is a great protection to me, I assure you, senor, as I 
walk the streets during these troubled times.” 

Don Ricardo feared to encourage the garrulousness of the good 
priest concerning the merits of an animal that found very little 
favor with himscif, so hastily changing the conversation, he said : 

“T spoke to you some time since, concerning a ceremony—a 
marriage—that I desired peiformed at my house. Your services 
will be required to-morrow.” 

“ At your house, my son ?” 

“ At my house the parties are now residing ; and as in these 
unnatural times there is nothing certain but danger and death, I 
wish my young friends to be wedded and away from Mexico as 
speedily as possible. To-morrow at noonday, Fray Pedro, is the 
hour appointed.” 

“J will come, Don Ricardo.” . 

“ You will not fail.” 

“If Heaven spares my life,” answered the friar, crossing him- 
self, while his visitor rose to go, and by so doing, clicited a short 
snarl from the dog. 

“In trath, your canine friend is no fricnd of mine,” remarked 
Ramos, with his bitter laugh, as he walked to the door. “ But 
remember, worthy father—at noonday, to-morrow.” 

Don Ricardo took his leave, and Fray Pedro resumed his seat, 
with the now quiet Beppo stretched before him. Much the good 
priest marvelled at the perversity which had occasioned his dog 
to greet the cavalicr, Ramos, so inhospitably ; and more he won- 
dered at the summons which he had received to perform the mar- 
riage sacrament at Don Ricardo’s house. Fray Pedro knew very 
well that his visitor was a bachelor and a man reputed to be of 
great wealth ; and he recalled many other associations concerning 
Ramos in past time, many which the great world in general had 
forgotten ; for Fray Pedro, long an officiating priest of his order, 
was @ depository of much secret history, as well as of town rem- 
iniscences at large—but he in vain raneacked his memory for 
aught th.t might reveal to him who could be the young people 
whom the don was to anxidue to marry. At length, afier un- 
availing speculation as to whether one was not @ natural child, 
end the other a poor relative of Ramos, or whether both claimed 
him as uncle and were cousins of themselves—the friar concluded 
that his wisest method of obtaining information would be to wait 
till the morrow, when he should se the separate parities and per- 
form the eeremony which rhould make both one, 

Punctually as the bell announced the hour of noon upon the 
following day, Fray Pedro presented himself pt the great door 


of Non Ricardo’s mansion. Behind him followed gravely the 
burly form of the dog Beppo, and scarcely had the dark-featured 
porter opened a passage, when the animal with a loud bark rushed 
into the hall and bounded up the wide staircase. His pious mas- 
ter was shocked with the unwonted behaviotr of his favorite, 
and the servant of that noiseless mansion grew absolutely horri- 
fied as the bay of Beppo rang through the passages. At this 
moment Don Ricardo Ramos emerged from a door which he 
opened at the head of the stairs, and immediately found himself 
thrown to the floor by an instant rush of the dog, as the latter, 
dashing between his legs, darted to the interior of the house. 

“ That infernal brute here !’”’ cried the enraged Ramos, as the 
servant ran to his assistance, and the alarmed priest ascended the 
staircase, breathing heavily in his efforts to make haste. “What 
in the devil's name, Fray Pedro, do you méan by ‘bringidg that 
ferocious monster to my house ?” 

But the poor priest was too much spent with fatigue and anxi- 
ety to answer at once, and meantime the bark of Beppo, from the 
inner precincts of the mansion, sounded loud and joyfully. 
Don Ricardo hurried through the passages, and Fray Pedro fol- 
lowed him as fast as he best might. 


Those dark passages seemed interminable to the weary friar, 
but at length his conductor reached the door of an apartment 
within which the dog’s bark was heard, no longer violent, but ap- 
parently full of joy. A moment after; the owner of the house 
had led the way into a laige chambcr, where a singular spectacle 
met his follower’s eyes. 

The apartment was hung with tapestry and lit by waxen can- 
dies, burning in heavy silver candlesticks at different corners of 
the room. No light entered from without; for thick curtains cf- 
fectualiy concealed the windows, if windows there were in the 
room, and a close, hot atmosphere pervaded the entire place. 
But it was the group of living beings before his eyes that first 
drew Fray Pedro’s attention. 

The dog Beppo lay at the feet of a beautifal girl who caressed 
the animal, whilst he in turn licked her white hand and laid his 
huge head in her lap as she sat in an arm-chair. Behind this 
maiden stood a mulatto girl, half stooping, to add ker caresses to 
the noble dog. A few paces from both stood a young man, 
whose right arm was confined to his breast by a silken scarf, 
whilst his left hand rested upon a table covered with materials 
for writing. The priest had scarcely taken note of these things, 
ere Don Ricardo, addressed him with a harsh laugh : 

“ Your dog has made friends at last, it seems, good friar. How 
rcad you this, Fray Pedro ?” 

“ The animal may remember old friends,” replied the priest, 
suggestively, looking toward Teresa, who said quietly : 

“ The dog was my poor bro:her’s—alas !” 

At once, as the maiden uttered these words, Fray Pedro recol- 
lected her features and recalled the occasion when he had last be- 
held them. An expression of interest and wonder was visible in 
his countenance, and he was about to draw near to Teresa, when 
the voice of Don Ricardo abruptly pronounced his name. 

“Fray Pedro! you are to unite these young people in matri- 
mony,” said the latter, motioning to Falcone, who approached 
the urm-chair. Teresa half rose and placed her hand to her bo- 
som. There was still concealed the poniard which she regarded 
as her resort in the extremity of danger. Lucille glided round 
and stood beside her mistress, and the dog, as if conscious that 
danger threatened the sister of his lost master, crouched low before 
them with an ominous growl. 

Teresa Glinton saw that the crisis of her fate was approaching. 
She had consented to be conducted from the apartments in 
which she had been confined, because she was aware, by the paper 
received from Montognone, that her friends were apprised of her 
position and active in her behalf; and she desired to secure a res- 
pite from violence on the part of her enemies by a seeming com- 
pliance with their wishes. Now, however, when she found herself 
face to face with the abhorred Falcone, whilst Don Ricardo stood 
by wearing his triumphant smi’e, and a priest approached to per- 
form the ceremony to which she had apparently yielded her con- 
sent, a sudden derpair began to overwhelm her. She gave up all 
hopes of rescue by her friends, and hesitated only as to whether 
she should make one last appeal, invoking the priest to aid her, 
ere she should defy her persecutors, and, like her lost brother, 
rush uncalled to the presence of God. It was a terrible alterna- 
tive; for the maiden believed that the friar Pedro was but some 
ready instrument of her cruel captors, and feared that to implore 
his assistance would be but to accelerate her doom. Already the 
priest had taken her hand in one of his own, while ho extended 
the other to Falcone, 

“The names?” said Fray Pedro, looking to Don Ricardo. 

“ Gabriel Falcone and Teresa Glinton.” 

The priest stood a moment as if paralyzed with astonishment— 
then dropped his hands beside him—then clasped them violently 
together, while his eyes wandered from one to the other of those 
he had been about to unite, A sudden recollection was flashing 
through his brain—a revelation of the past was explaining the 
present, He fell suddenly back, an expression of horror agitating 
his features, 

“ T cannot perform the ceremony !” he gasped. 

“ What say you, Fray Pedro /—cannot perform it?” cried Don 
Ricardo, startled at the priest's manner, yet retaining his ow 
self-possession. 

“T cannot profane the sacrament,” stammered the priest, “I 
cannot commit a mortal sin—” 

 Priest—have a care,” orled Don Ricardo, in a threatening 
voice, whilst a frown gathered on his brow, 

The friar shrank away, trembling before the dark aspect of the 
speaker, and, half mechanically, murmured ; 
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“T cannot merry them—they are the children of —” 

“Of one mother !” he was about to conclude, bat ere the words 
were spoken, his throat was violently grasped by Rimos, and he 
staggered back against the wall of the apartment. Gabriel Fal- 
cone, unaware that a strange diacloeure was thus suddenly check- 
ed, stood in blank surprise, whilst Tercsa’s heart sank at this new 
scene of violehce. Bat one actor promptly interposed. The 
huge dog sprang from the floor, and at one bound reached the 
bosom of Frav Pedro’s asssilant. 

“Help! Falcone! help!” cried Don Ricardo, as he felt the 
dog’s teeth meet in his flesh, whilst the double weight bore him 
against the friar, who struggling for life had wound his fingers ia 
his assailant’s long hair. 

The young man promptly drew a dagger with his left hand, 
and, rushing forward, planged the weapon into Beppo’s breast. 
Bat he had as well wounded a lion. ‘I'he pain of the stab only 
increased the animal’s rage, and in an instant more he had turned 
upon Gabriel Falcone, whilst Don Ricardo, released from his 
peril, lifted his own dagger against the now exhausted pries*. 

At this crisis a sudden crash was heard, and a burst of sunlight 
streamed into the apartment from a wide rent in one of the velvet 
cartains which had hidden the casements. Teresa and Lucille 
looked up and beheld the Indian climber whom they hed before 
seen. He stood with one foot extended within the drapery, 
whilst his right hand clung to the casement frame, which he had 
jast weenched asunder. But he was not alone ; beside him, upon 
the stone parapet, stood Montognone and Vallejo. 

The burst of joy with which Teresa Glinton recognized her 
lover was mingled with the report of a pistol discharged by that 
lover’s hand. Alonzo, with the same glance that encountered his 
mistress, beheld likewise the imminent peril of his uncle’s friend, 
Fray Pedro Quick as thought he fired at Don Ricardo, whose 
dark features he had instantly recalled, and ere the smoke had 
cleared away, the villain hed released his grasp of the priest and 
fallen heavily to the floor All transpired in the space of a mo- 
ment, nevertheless this brief space had sufficed for the fierce dog 
to drive Falcone to a corner of the apartment, where, sheltering 
himself behind a piece of massy furniture, he defended himself 
with the dagger which was his only weapon. 

Vallejo meanwhile assisted Fray Pedro to a chair, for the poor 
priest was nearly exhausted with his struggle, and then turning to 
Teresa, clasped her in his arms, while Moatognone interposed to 
rescue Gabriel Falcone from his canine assailant. The sagacious 
dog, however, seemed at once to recognize the defeat of his en- 
emies, for with a low growl, in token of triumph, he walked to 
the chair in which Fray Pedro reclined, and.crouched at his 
feet, quietly licking the wound which Falcone had inflicted, while 
his large eyes watched the writhing form of Don Ricardo, who 
was vainly striving to rise. 

“Curses!” muttered the wretched Ramos. 
upon all priests !” 

“Unhappy man! you will yoursclf soon need a priest,” said 
Montognone, approaching and stooping beside Don Ricardo. 
“This hurt is mortal.” 

“T care not—where’s Falcone? dog! has he fled? Ila! ha! 
where is his bride ? his sister? ©, curse that priest! I'll strangle 
him !” 

The tortured villain essayed to uplift his hand which still 
clutched the dagyer with which he would have slain Fray Pedro ; 
bat the effort only forced the blood from his mouth. Neverthe- 
less, the priest shrank back as he beheld the malice and met the 
glaring eyes of his late adversary. 

“ Maledictions on all of ye! Why did I meddle with the sac- 
rament, and thus lose all? Falcone—ha !—you should have had 
your will—brother and sister! ha! ha! ha!” 

And with the chuckling laugh which was natural to him, Don 
Ricardo fell back to the floor, his eyes closing suddenly. 

“ He is dead,” gasped Fray Pedro, with pallid lips, as Vallejo 
and Teresa drew near. ‘ And without confession.” 

“ Confession—bah !” cried the snecring voice of Ramos, his 
eyes unclosing with a sinister glance on all around him, “ yes, 
priest—let me confess. I Would have marricd them—dost hear 
me, Fray Pedro? Their mother scorned and slighted me—his 
father branded and dishonored me. It was my revenge, hark ye, 
priest, to give the sacrament to both—brother and sister—ha! 
what think you? have I not confessed 7” 

Again that strange laugh rang through the apartment—again 
the eyes closed, and this time forever. The jaw relaxed, u lead- 
en hue overspread the countenance. Don Micardo Ramos had 
gone to his account. 

Gabriel Falcone—his bold eyes sunk, his checks pallid as those 
of a corpse—had listened to the incoherent words of him who 
had lured him step by step to ruin, The wretched young 
man’s glance now caught the half averted gaze of Teresa Glin- 
ton—the child of his moiher. And Charles Glinton, too, was 
the child of Maria Minas, Gabriel Falcone! a brother’s blood is 
on thy head, for, but for thee, Glinton were now alive and happy ! 

This horrible thought burned like flame in the heart of the 
gamester. He cast one despairing look around him, and then, 
Spurning the dead form of Ramos with his foot, fled precipitately 
from the apartment. 

No one followed him ! 


“ Maledictions 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONCLUSION. 

Tue battle-alarms of Contreras and Churubusco had died 
away amid the ,valley of Mexico; but no quiet reigned, though 
negotiations were at once commenced with a view to making 
Peace, 


Montognone had long foreseen the result of the ineapability of | 
Mexican officers to discipline or lead theie men. The battle of | 
Cerro Gordo had shown him the incompetency of generals, and | 
the want of principle which characterized the subordinate com- | 
manders. He mourned for his country, but he felt that her dis- | 
grace could not be averted. 

Such thoughts possessed his mind, as, riding behind a light | 
carriage which contained Vallejo, Teresa and the now joyous Lu- 
cille, he proceeded with his friends to the cottage of Don Ferrado 
Nanez. The road from Mexico to the hacienda was thronzed 
with soldiers and country people, hastening to the city, the great- | 
er portion unarmed and seemingly interested only in attaining a | 
less exposed neighborhood than the districts heyond Tocubaya, 
now overran by their victorieus enemies. Some few bands of 
military, reserving in a measure their discipline, were drawn up 
at various points of the road, or else were marching toward the 
fortified heights, where it was expected another and devisive ac- 
tion wou!d soon take place. Montognone could not but remark, 
in the faccs of these last, an expression of hopelessness mingled 
with determination, as if they felt that nothing was left them but 
to perish bravely at the threshold of their homes ; for these latest 
conquered defenders were the national guard of Mexico. 

Bat other and alarming thoughts rushed rapidly over Zamo- 
zin’s mind, as, checking his horse on reaching the brow of a hill 
which commanded a view of Lake Tezcuco and its sur.ound- | 
ing woodlands, he beheld a sudden flame shoot upward from 
amid the groves, and dense clouds of smoke rolling darkly over 
the trees. At once a dismal apprehension agitated his whole 
frame—a terrible presentiment, es it were, of evil to his friends. 

The sun was setting in the opposite quarter of the heavens, and 
a crimson glow had for some time belted the horizon, but the rud- | 


dy sheen of nature now grew rapidly pale before what was evi- | 
dently a fierce conflagration, and Zumozia knew, almost intuitive- 
ly, that Ferrado’s hacienda must be involved in it. Without 
pausing fur a moment, he spurred his steed and dashed toward 
the lake, oaly bending a moment, as he passed tle carriage, to 
whisper a word of his fears in the ears of Vallejo, who, too much | 
absorbed in converse with Teresa, had taken heed of naught 
beyond her presence. 

The short mile that intervened between the hiil whence he had 
beheld the flame and the borders of Lake Tezcuco was traversed 
by Montognone with the speed of the wind; but before he reached 
the cottage an obstacle presented itself to his progress—a dozen 
soldiers in the American uniform rashed into the road as if to 
intercept him. Rising in his stirrups, his majestic form towering 
above the saddle, his eyes flashing brightly in the giare of the 
flames before him, Montognone raised his sword and with a 
sweeping blow struck the arm of a soldier just as it was lifted to 
grasp the bridle. The man fell upon the road, and the horse, 
bounding over him, bore Zumozin beyond his enemies, and in full 
view of the hacienda. 

But what a sight there met him. Lorenzo and Nunez, stand- 
ing upon the threshold of their garden, defended themselves des- 
perately against a half-dozen assuilants. Behind them, the walls | 
of their dwelling were wrapped in tlame, which darted to and fro, | 
from doors and windows, and ran fiercely along the vine-covered | 
verandah. All the out-buildings of the place were env loped like- | 
wise in the raging element. Zumoziu beheld it all, and with a 
frantic cry pressed his spurs against the sides of his horse and | 


dashed forward through the Americans over the garden turnstile. | 


“ Anselmo !” cried Nunez, a3 with renewed strength he strug. | 
gled against the crowd of soldiers, who strove to enter the pas- 
sage, “thank God! you are here. To the summer house—there 
they have fled !” 

Zamozin knew well the significance of that word “ they,” so 
hurriedly pronounced by his friend. But, ere he sprang from his 
horse, he levelled his pistols at the soldiers who were pressing 
against the turnstile he had leaped, and brought the foremost two 
to the ground. 

“To the sonoras—we will dic here!” gasped Lorenzo. 

“No! it is my place!” cried Montognone, as he sprang from 
the saddle and threw himself between his two friends and the 
Americans, who, augmented in numbers by those who had occu- 
pied the road, were rushing to the attack again. “ Be your wives 
your charge—this is mine,” continued Zamozin, as the heavy 
blade which he wielded circled above his head and then fell upon 
one of their foes, striking him bleeding back upon the ranks who 
strove to force a passage over the wooden turnstile which had 
been here fastened to the gate-posts. 

Don Ferrado hesitated for a moment, but the eye of Zumozia 
met his own and cnforced the command, He turned, and followed 
by Lorenzo, hurried to the rear of the louse, where, in a small 
summer-house at the margin of the lake, the Scnoras Isabella 
and Incg awaited their husbands, half dead with terror. 

The marauders—for in fact the asaailing party were a band of 
lawless stragglers who had been engaged in plundering the Mex- 
icans, on the pretence of repressing guerillas—now renewed their 
efforts to reach the cottage before the fire should devour the booty 
they had hoped to obtain, They pressed forward, anticipating 
an easy victory over the solitary defender of the stile, but Zumo- 
zin kept them at bay with the ponderous sword he wielded, aud, 
sheltered in a measure by an abutment of the wall, withstood for 
a few minutes the violent assault, But it waa plain that the un- 
equal conflict could not last, and as the increasing throng of his 
enemies forced the passage and bore him back, step by step to- 
ward the blazing building, Zumozin, though he still plicd his 
sword, abandoned all hope of escape, and only murmured as he 
fought 

* Father in heaven! protect them, and let me be the sacrifice 
to day!” 


Suddenly, however, and on the instant that a wild shout of 
triumph from the marauders announced to the almost exhausted 
Mexican that they had gained an entrance to the still unburmd 
front of the cottage, and were dispersing through the garden at 
the lake side of the hacienda, the swift gallop of horses sounded 
on the road, and immediately afterwards a troop of American 
cavalry appeared in sight beyond the wall. Guarded by the front 
rank of this troop, Zamozin recognized the carriage containing 
Vallejo and Teresa, that he had left a mile back upon the high- 


| way. The foot soldiers who still pressed upon the Mexican de- 


sisted at once from their attack as the horsemen drew up within 
a few paces of the gateway, and, following their comrades into 
the cottage, disappeared quickly from the narrow waik which 
Montogrone had so desperately defended. At the same time, a 
voice from amid the American cavalry, whose hearty tones were 
well remembered, exclaimed : 

“ Hullo—Capting Zumozin! By thunder! we’re just in time, 
and no mistake !” 

And in an instant the figure of Dusenbury the Yankee, riding 
a high-saddled mustang, emerged from the troop and rode to the 
narrow turnstile. 

“Senor Dusenbury !” exclaimed Montognone, advancing to 
meet the extended hand of his American friend. 

“ Yes—and if them etarnal skulkin’, thievin’ hangers-on, that’s 
been settin’ fire to this here place, don’t get salad for their dish, 
then I'm mistaken—that’s all. General Scoct ’ll hang some of 
’em high as Haman, now | tell ye.” 

The commander of the American troop now rode up to the 
gate, and giving his hand to Montognone, whose name Dasenbu- 
ry pronounced, added that a state of truce existed between the 
two armies at this time, and that severe punishment would dou)t- 


| less be inflicted on the authors of this wantou attack upon the ha- 
| eienda, of which he had but a few moments before received 


information from one of the terrified servants who bad fled from 
the burning buildings. 

Montognone bowed as the officer gave the signal to his men to 
dismount and enter the grounds, but at the moment and before he 
could advance to meet Vallejo, who had descended from the car- 
riage, 2 succession of pistol shots from the rear of the cottage 
caused him to start suddenly. 

“ Q, heavens!” he cried, “ the villains have reached the lake.” 

And turning suddenly, Zumozin rushed along the garden walk 
toward the summer-house, whither Nunez and Lorenzo had fied 
some time before. Dusenbury the Yankee, apprehending that 
some new disaster was at hand, threw himself frum the mustang 
and leaping over the turnstile, pursued his Mexican friends, whilst 
several of the troopers followed closely behind. 

But what a pang of anguish smote the heart of Anselmo Zu- 
mozin, when, on gaining the open terrace in front of the flower 
roofed structure that nestled under the branching arms of two 
great trees, he beheld the form of his brother in arms and in af- 
fection stretched upon the velvet turf, his head resting upon the 
bosom of Donna Isabella, his hand lying slackly within that of 
Lorenzo, who knelt by his side. 
and noble—was siowly dying within sight of his ruined home. 


Ferrado Nunez—young, brave 


Montognone needed to ask no question concerning the dread- 
Around the summer-house were the marks of a 
Two of the plundering gang lay stark 


ful tragedy. 
short but terrible conflict. 
and rigid at a short distance—two others, wouaded and bound 
with cords, were guarded by a couple of troopers belonging to the 
American party which had arrived to their relief, but too late to 
save Don Ferrado, who had received a mortal shot just as the 
soldiers appeared. Zumozin kuelt beside his friend and raised 
him on his manly bosom. 

“@Q, Ferrado!” he cried, “would to God I could have been 
accepted instead of thee !” 

“ Live, Anselmo—my friend ! my brother !”” murmured the dy- 
ing man, feebly. “1 have a sacred legacy to leave in yoar charge. 
Raise me a little, Zumozin. Dear witt—Isabella! let me look 
upon thy face once more |” 

Montognone lifted Ferrado in his arms, whilst Donna Isabella, 
clinging to her husband’s form, raised her pale face in mute agony 
to his. She could not speak nor weep, but subs shivered through 
her lovely frame. Dusenbury the Yankee, who had reeched the 
sad group, drew silently nearer, tears of real sympathy bedewing 
his manly cheeks, and Vallejo, who with Teresa, now approached, 
sunk beside him. 

Donna Isabella threw her arms around her husband’s form 
and his head sank calmly upon her bosom. But ere his eyes 
closed upon earthly things, bis hands clasped faintly those of his 
wife and friend, and his lips softly whispered : “ Be her protector, 
my noble friend!’ Then Ferrado Nuuecz was no more of this 
world, and his friend tenderly laid his head on the flowery turf. 
But as Auselmo Zumozin lifted Donna Isabella from her hus- 
band’s form—her beautiful eyes met his, and he saw, through 
the thick tears that clouded them, a look of confidence in hin- 
self which told him, more than words could express, that he was 
indeed the natural protecctor of the one he had loved so long— 
so hopelessly. 

Padre Herrata, who, with the lovely orphan, Donna Mexicana, 
rejoined his friends upon the day followiug, performed the solemn 
obsequics of Don Fervado Nunez. A few weeks after this sad 
event, he performed another and a double ceremony, ia uniting 
Vallejo with Teresa, and Duseabury with Mexicana. 

A feeling of pity clouded the hearts of more than one of the 
frieuds when they learned that, during the treacherous rising of 
the leperos of Mexico against the army of General Scott on the 
day of its entrance into the capital, one desperate leader of the 
guerillas fell fighting upon the grand plaza, and that he had been 
recognized as 
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COMPANION. 


SCENES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The accompanying engravings, executed expressly for the 
Pictorial, form a continuation of the series of illustrations of 
striking scenery in South America, with which we have from time 
to time embellished our publication. The first of these, the Serra 
dos Orgaos, is one of the most curious natural objects to be found 
on a continent rich in the picturesque and impressive. It is a 
branch of the mountain chain which stretches along the coast 
from east to southwest, developing itself in the provinces of Rio 
de Janeiro, St. Paul, and St. Catherine. The greatest number of 
these inaccessible yy rise in the region bordering on the Rio 
Macaca. The highest is not less than 3606 feet above the level 
of the sea, and among those which attain this elevation there are 
very few which the foot of the naturalist or hunter can scale to 
the summit. Situated at a dozen leagues from Rio de Janeiro, 
the chain of the Orgaos has become for several years the resort of 
— whose health has been too severely tried by the tropical 

eats of this portion of Brazil, which reach their t intensity 
during the months of December, January and February. Euro- 
peans, particularly, here experience a revival of their faculties, 
and renew acquaintance with a climate analogous to that of Sic- 
ily or Andalusia. If it be admitted, for instance, that the mean 
temperature is twenty-three degrees at Rio de Janeiro, the learned 
Doctor Sigaud shows that there is almost always seven or eight 
degrees difference in the chain of the Orgaos; and if, at rare 
intervals, hail or sleet has been known to fall in the capital, this 
phenomenon is doubtless renewed more frequently in the locality 
of which we have represented one of the most picturesque and 
best-known sites. But we cannot admit with certain writers that 
the most elevated points of the Serra dos Orgaos are habitually 
covered with snow, and present the contrast of whitened summits 
relieved by the richly wooded hills of the inferior region. This 
momenon occurred only at Villa do Principe and Nova Fri- 
urgo in 1851. While denying that ice is ever found in those 
laces where excited imaginations have beheld fields of snow, the 
authority we have just quoted shows that it is in the Serra 

dos Orgaos that those tempests arise which from time to time de- 
scend on the city of Rio. The recuperative wind, designated by 
the inhabitants as the vento terral, also breathes from the Serra dos 
Orgaos, and exerts the happiest effect on the hygienic conditions 
of the city. The delicious freshness enjoyed by this privileged 
part of the province, suggested to a skilful horticulturist, a few 
since, the idea of making experiments in acclimation ; and 
succeeded beyond his hopes. In a few months, the greater 
part of the ul vegetables of southern Europe, naturalized 
under the happy climate of Minas Geraes, mingled their flowers 
and fruits with the rich flora and pomona of these tropical regions. 
By dint of assiduous care, Mr h succeeded in sometimes 
obtaining excellent cherries, and apples, which were not 
inferior in quality to those of Europe. The benefits conferred by 
the English horticulturist survived him, and, thanks to the excep- 
tionable climate of the Serra dos Orgaos, we have just noted, 
now mingle from time to time, | the Cee of the wealthy, the 
of India with the pine apple, whi © primitive inhabi- 

cones af Brazil had The wood strawberry ot 
Europe unites its perfame to that of the aracas and pitanguas, and 
the firm-fleshed peach is displayed beside the smooth and yel- 
low-skinned caja, the maracuja, whose taste resembles that of the 
plam, the cambuca, whose 


of promise. Our second ving 


ue dwelli lunged in verdant groves at the base of the 

ing away into the distance, the 
horizon, 


range on the and the luxuriance of the tropical vegéta- 
tion in the foreground, make up a scene which the eye is never 
weary of contemplating. Legends are rarely to the 


monuments of America, but there is a graceful vogue current at 
Brazil, in the seventeenth century, which attributes the musical 
voices of the ladies of Rio to the limpid waters of the Carioca, 
the principal fountain which supplies the aqueduct. Perhaps we 
should attribute this tradition, almost forgotten in our days, to 
the Indians ; for the Carijos, who gave their name to the locality, 
formerly had the reputation of being great musicians. However 
that may be, the waters of the capital of Brazil are of a purity 
and sweetness which give them an unchallenged reputation in the 
other cities of this vast empire. The celebrated fountain we have 
just mentioned, and which has been twice reconstructed from the 
adoption of different plans, rises on a spot where a limpid rivulet 
formerly flowed, marked on an old French map of the sixteenth 
century, which may be found in the cosmography of André The- 
vet. When the wants of the increasing population began to be 
felt, it was resolved to seek in the hills which ascend in tiers up to 
Corcovado, the abundant waters escaping from their gneiss rocks. 
The Portuguese, who have always shown great skill in whatever 
appertains to hydraulic constructions, constructed the magnificent 
aqueduct of which only one of the extremities is seen in the first 
lane of our engraving. This important work was commenced 
in the seventeenth ct ntury by Governor Correa d’Alvarenga, then 
abandoned, after some attempts to be resumed in the years 1719 
and 1725, under the administration of Ayres de Saldanha, with- 
out being completed. In 1750, a captain-general of rare ability, 
Gomez Freire de Andrade, adopted the most gigantic plans for 
the continuation of the works, which were not afterwards inter- 
rupted. Henceforth the city was endowed with a monument 
which is regarded as the finest in the province, and which is supe- 
rior to all other structures of the same kind in Brazil. In the 
upper portion, this aqueduct exhibits two ranges of supe 
es; there are forty-two, designed to unite the hills of Santa 


CHURCH OF LA GLORIA AND AQUEDUCT, RIO JANEIRO. 


, executed new works to meter, 
constructed the fountain of La Cari 


the city the following districts: Sacramento, 
ta Anna, Santa Rita, Engenho-Velho, San José, 


where it now stands, a hermit, named Antonio de Caminha, offi- 
ciated in a little chapel under the invocation of our lady da Glo- 
ria. He then received promenaders from the city, who came 
attracted by pious associations and a fine view ; but he died, and 
the hill having been surrendered by the proprietors in 1699, on 
condition of a church being e on it, the modest hermitage 
was replaced in 1714 by the charming structure shown in our 

raving, and which retained its ancient denomination. The 
church Da Gloria is built of stone in an excellent manner, and 
may defy the action of centuries. It is reached by a well- 

way, and a cistern of water has been sunk to supply 
wants of those who officiate in the lonely place where i 
of the founders erected the church. This church, which is seen 
from all points of the bay, has always been maintained at the 
expense of a fraternity. About the year 1808 it was transferred 
for a time to some Italian Capuchins ; but, in 1827, the brother. 
hood were fully restored to eps of their church, and 
from this period have been sustained in their privileges. m 
the hill on which rises Nossa Senhora da Gloria, the view com- 
prises the whole extent of the bay, and is lost in the horizon among 
the cloudy crests of the Serra dos Orgaos. It was the favorite 
place of pilgrimage of the first empress of Brazil, and, in 1819, 
when this princess gave birth to her eldest daughter, Donna 
Maria, she desired that she should receive the name of the chapel 
to which she so often resorted to offer up her prayers. 


SCENES IN RUSSIA. 

The first engraving on the next page presents a striking view ot 
the city of Moscow, embracing so much of it as is necessary to give 
a clear idea of the picturesque and half-oriental character of its 
architecture. Moscow—in ian, Moskva,—the first capital of 
the czars, the cn hee Sad the Russians, the cradle of the Musco- 
vite empire, is, r Constantinople, the most considerable city ot 
Europe, not in population, but in extent. The former is set down 
at 300,000 souls. Built in a picturesque region, and on undulat- 
ing ground, which contrasts agreeably with the monotony of the 
vast plain which forms the centre and almost the whole of Russia 
in Europe, Moscow is watered by a | river—the Moskva, 
which the melting of the snow swells and renders navigable in 
the spring. The immense area covered by the capital of the czars 
is occupied in great part by gardens, which give it, in summer, 
the most smiling aspect, but in winter a sad and desolate appear- 
ance; for the climate is severe, and although the latitude is four 
degrees south of that of St. Petersburg, the mean temperature is 
lower than in the latter city. We must not judge modern Mos- 
cow by the a given of it beforé the catastrophe of 1812. 
Up to that time, the city deserved to be called a great village; it 
was irregular, dirty, built of stone rather than wood, and broken 
up by fields and vegetable gardens. After the terrible conflagra- 
tion of 1812, the whole empire combined for the rebuilding of the 
sacred city, and, in our day, Moscow, with its twenty-one quarters, 
its three hundred churches and convents, its palaces, its treasury, 
its arsenals and its belt of gardens presents the fairy aspect of a 
city at once Asiatic and Christian, with cupolas, glittering with 

ilding, or variegated with brilliant colors, and with wide streets, 
rdered by elegant houses built in the European style of wood 
and brick. In the centre of the city, rises majestically the cele- 
brated citadel known by the name of the Kremlin, or more cor 
rectly, the Kreml. The abutting quarter of Kitai-Gorod is the 
nucleus of Moscow, its first starting point. Here tea and other 
articles, furnished by the China trade, have been sold from time 
we admire the beautiful cathedral of 
tection oi), more commonly called by the ple 
church of St. Basil. No one of its cowen—end there oe sixtecn 


Theresa and Santa Antonio. After the deplorable t of 
1829, Mr. Rivier (Mr. River—an appropriate name), a 
“Es part of what is termed the “Neutral District.” This title 
hey extend from the sea and bay to the Serra dos Orgaos. J, 
ee first works of the aqueduct were projected ; for its first origin 
SERRA DOS ORGAOS. 
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of them—is like another. Bright red, ne nd blue al 
ternate there in odd so iversified that they 
may be compared to the chance des’ produced by the kaleido- 
the czars have ceased to reside there 


portan Mosco 

annually traverse Russian Europe and Ruséia in Asia, halting at 
Khiatka, on the frontiers of China, where they effect those com- 
mercial which yield in return the tea, called the cara- 
van tea. In Moscow, the silk manufactories produce six mil- 
lions of dollars worth of silk annually. The woolen manufac- 
tares yield nine million dollars annually; then there are jewelry 
establishments, morocco leather manufactories, soap boilers, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, paper manufactories, and a hundred other in- 
dustrial establishments, whose progress, it must be confessed, are 
owing to the influence of foreign artists and workmen, among 
whom the French and Germans take the lead. The plan of Mus- 
cow exhibits great irregulanty, a circumstance, however, which 
renders it the most picturesque of cities. Its exterior wall, which 
describes a very irregular “un pocapon figure, is more than twenty 
miles in extent. Within these are two lines of boulevard forming 


. concentric circles. The river is very winding; it enters the city 


on the western side, aud after flowing beneath the walls of the 
Kremlin, receives the dribbling stream of the Jaousa, flows forth 
into the plain, and joins the Uka, a tributary to the Volga, at 
Nijnei-Novgorod. ‘he Krmlin stands in the very heart of the 
city. The origin of the name is as follows. In the ancient Sla- 
vonic tongue, or Kremen signifies stone, and any fortified 
place is called a Kreml. rom its superior strength, this citadel is 
called the Kreml or Kremlin. ‘The form of the area on which it 
is built is a tiiangle of about a mile in circumference. ‘The Kitai- 
Gorod (Chinese cityf, before alluded to, still retains its ancient 
boundary of towers and buttressed walls. LEncircling these divi- 
sions, and bounded by the river and inner boulevard, lies the 
Beloi Gorod (white city). The space enclosed between the two 
circles to the north of the Moskva, and between the river and the 
outer boulevard on the south, is called the Zmeinoi Gorod (green 
city). Moscow was founded in 1147, and the nucleus of the great 
city was the Kremlin hill, a military station. in 1238, the ‘Tartar 
chieftain, Batou Khan, who devastated Russia, sacked and burned 
it. Khan Nagai, another Tartar invader, again plundered it in 
1293, and carried away the inhabitants into slavery. After being 
long the object for which contending princes strove, it fell to the 
hands of Dimitri, surnamed Donskoi, who died in 1389, trom 
which period it became the capital of Muscovy. In 1536, the 
town was nearly consumed by tire, and two usand of the in- 
habitants perished in the flames. In 1571, it was almost utterly 
destroyed by the Tartars, who set fire to the suburbs. On this 
ovcasion, no fewer than 100,000 persons are said to have perished 
by fire and sword. In 1611, it was again burnt by the Poles. In 
1771, the plague visited it, and swept off large numbers of its citi- 
zens, and in 1831 it suffered severely from the cholera. It was 
the imperial residence until Pever the Great selected St. Peters- 
burg tor that purpose. Catherine LI. enlarged and embellished it. 
But the most memorable event in the history of this great city 
was that which ovcurred in 1812. It is well at-the present time, 
to refer to the events of that year, since the resolution and suc- 
cess with which the Russians defended their territory against the 
greatest captain of the age and the most numerous army which 
Europe had witnessed since the great migration of the nations, is 
an earnest of the manner in which the same people will wage war 
against the western powers. Qn the first of September, Kutosoff, 
the Russian commander, took post at Borodino, for the purpose 
of defending the capital against the enemy. His troops ovcupied 
a risiug ground on the left bank of the Kaluga, from the junction 
of that river with the Moskwa to the wood intersected by the Ka- 
luga road. Their right wing was covered by the rey el Boro- 
dino, situated on an eminence on the left bank of the Kaluga, and 
behind them was a large redoubt. The left rested on a wood at 
the village of Seminovska, and was covered by works thrown up 
in front, and connected with the centre by a redoubt. The centre 
was covered by a ruined village. Benningsen commanded. the 
centre, Barclay de Tolly the right, and Priuce Bagration the left 
wing. Napoleon attacked the Russians on the 7th, following up 
the heavy fire of his artillery and small arms by a simultaneous 
attack on several points. ‘Ihe Russian centre was defended with 
great bravery, but the defeat of the left wing enabled Napoleon to 
concentrate so large a force upon it that his final charge was irre- 
sustible. The fighting was prolonged till the afternoon, when the 
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Russians retired in good order. The number of men engaged on 
both sides was 300,000, and 80,000 men were killed in this despe- 
rate engagement. The French called this affair the battle of the 
Moskwa, and the Russians the battle of Borodino. It was a 
splendid victory, and won for the French triumphant laurels. 
he result of this engagement removed the last obstacle to the 
French occupation of Moscow, and a thrill of joy ran through the 
ranks of that great army as they felt that every footstep brought 
them nearer to the sacred city. The Russians retired sullenly 
before the advancing army, halting wherever a favorable position 
presented itself to plant their batteries and send their plunging 
shot through the vanguard of the foe. At length, on the 14th of 
September, the glittering domes and spires of the city of the czar 
came in view. fn an instant, fatigue, wounds, danger, homesick- 
ness were forgotten, and cries of “Moscow! Moscow!” rent the 
air from van to rear. The winter quarters of the mighty host 
were at length reached. The victors of the Borodino might lay 
aside their arms, and enjoy the fruits of victory in the palaces of 
princes and nobles. Well was it for the French that no glimpse 
of the future revealed itself at that moment. To the surprise of 
the invaders, the city as they entered it was found silent, desolate 
and deserted. Kutosoff had resolved to sacrifice the imperial city. 
The mili stores had been removed, and all the troops, with the 
exception of about two thousand of the most desperately wounded. 
The governor of Moscow, Count Rostopchin, had set the example 
of setting fire to his splendid country seat to prevent its harboring. 
any of the invaders, and many others imitated him. Only a few 
thousand inhabitants remained in the doomed city, and many of 
these of the lowest classes, vagabonds, liberated convicts and other 
ruffians ready for any act of desperation. It has always been be- 
lieved, though sometimes denied, that the conflagration of Mos- 


cow was a premeditated plan, conceived by the Emperor Alexan- 
der, and executed by Rostopchin. The latter, however, thought 
proper to disclaim the responsibility and glory of the act, in a work 
entitled “The Truth with regard to the Burning of Moscow,” in 
which he contradicted the reports of the French army, though he 
acknowledged that incendiaries had been taken by the French 
with rockets and combustibles in their hands. A large number of 
these were tried by a military commission, charged with setting 
fire to the city by Rostopchin’s orders, convicted and shot. Not- 
withstanding a rumor of the intended conflagration, which he dis- 
credited, Napoleon entered the city and established his head quar- 
ters in the Kremlin. ‘ What the Acropolis was to Athens, and 
the Capitol to Rome,” says Sears, in his Illustrated Description 
of Russia, “the Kremlin is to Moscow. It is surrounded by a 
strong and lofty wall, embattled with many towers and turrets, 
and several gates. The most important of these is, beyond a 
doubt, the Spass Vorata (the Gate of the Redeemer). It is the 
porta sacra and the porta triumphalis of Moscow. Through it en- 
tered the triumphant warriors of Vassili-Ivanovich, after the con- 
quest of Kazan and Astrakan, and those of Michael and Alexis 
after the victories obtained in the Ukraine. Over this gate is a 
picture of the Saviour under a glass, and before it hangs a large, 
ill-formed lamp, in a massive metal frame. This is suspended by 
a heavy chain, and under it to wind it up stands a complicated 
old machine, that jarred and rattled here in the days of the Czar 
Michael. A man, whose sole business it is to wind it up, has a 
table beside him with wax tapers, which he sells to be lighted be- 
fore the picture. This shrine is the object of great reverence to 
the Russians, although few know what it represents, it hangs so 
high and the colors are so faded. This gate forms a 
through the tower of about twenty paces long, and every one, be 
he what he may, Mahommedan, heathen or Christian, must take 
off his hat and keep it off till he has passed through to the other 
side.” The emperor himself is not exempted from this homage. 
It was in this venerated building, commanding a view of all Mos- 
cow, that Napoleon fuund himself a victor, and indulged in mo- 
mentary hopes of the conquest of Russia. But he was ye es 
on the surface of a volcano. Shells and powder had been pl 
in the vaults of the Kremlin, and the principal palaces been 
converted into magazincs of combustibles, ready to burst forth in 
devouring flames at the torch of the incendiary. At midnight, on 
the 16th of September, the French emperor was aroused by the 
cry of “fire!” He sprang from his bed to the window and looked 
out into the night. Flames were seen rising in various directions, 
and the thunder of exploding mines soon followed. In the morn- 
ing the fire was raging in every direction. Compelled to abandon 
the Kremlin, Napoleon narrowly escaped death in making his wa 
through the strects of the city, and from the towers of Cast 
of Petrowskoi, three miles from Moscow, beheld that conflagra- 
tion which he afterwards described as “the grandest, the most 
sublime, and the most terrific sight the world ever beheld.” The 
fifth day after the French entered, a high wind carried the flames 
all over the city, so that in the course of three days, 7932 houses 
were consumed. Moscow was burning till tember 21. But 
the destruction of the city was the ruin of the French. It roused 
the Russians to frenzy, and the French army, in the midst of the 
riceless spoils of Moscow, wanted for the necessaries of life. In 
ve weeks, Napoleon saw his forces reduced from 150,000 to 
40,000 men, and retreat was forced upon him. The disastrous 
close of the Russian campaign is, of course, familiar to all our 
readers. In nine years after the conflagration, a new city had 
arisen on the ruins of Moscow far more splendid than the first, 
and it is now as brilliant and attractive as any in the empire. Our 
next engraving is a scene sketched among the Tatar settlements 
in the Eastern Crimea. Between Alouchta and Caffa (Theodosia), 
you traverse a villages, ameng others, Toklouk, Kooz and 
Otowz, where the Tatar dwellings with their flat roofs rest against 
the hills which border the valley. By aid of this arrangement, the 
inhabitants communicate externally with the terraces of their 
houses, which serve as sleeping-places. At evening the whole 
population of the village wake and desert the obscure chambers, 
where they have sought shelter from the sun, to install themselves 
upon the roofs, which are protected by a strong framework and a 
thick coating of a The most agreeable animation then suc- 
ceeds the silence of the day-time ; and the spectator is never tired 
of observing the graceful effect of these various groups of ns, 
who — their household avocations, while breathing the fresh 
air of the evening 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
IIYMN OF LIFE, 


BY H. RICH. 


Our lives—not ours to give or hold— 
A day of toil to win a night's repose. 

Two nerveless hands—two feet at rest—a prayer— 
For these we wait—thus every life must close. 


The hopes we've fondled may go down, 
To come no more in sadder years; 

There's something still to love and keep, 
Untorn by fate— unwet by tears. 


It may be what our boyhood knew 
Cf gentle tones in guarded talk— 

A look from eyes that ne'er shone false— 
A laugh that had not learned to mock : 


Or what our manhood felt. a warmth— 
Lost sunshine sleeping on the heart— 
As round the quaint, low altar knelt 
Two forms—two lives untouched by art. 


Lo! through our sorrow-latticed way, 

tlow memory comes !—dead years are hers— 
And through the fancies of our hearts, 

An old. familiar gladness stirs. 


Then all the past is here again ; 

Sweet lips— no goal but ours they knew— 
The hand we inly yearned to keep— 

The place where only roses grew. 


All these, but ah! a face of white 

Gieams from a shroud; long years have rolled 
Since in a quiet room he laid— 

Nor heard the prayer, nor bells that tolled. 


All these, ay more ;—we may not tell 
Of what the soul would guarded keep, 

That may no outward tremor feel, 
Watched o'er, unuttered e’en in sleep. 


Whose lips are loosed from passion , quite? 
What heart may live its memories down? 
How heavy falls the dust of years, 
That turns the whited leaves to brown. 


How dreaded is the tramp of days, 
That leave no music in their track— 
That steal the blush from cheek or rore, 
And give nor bloom, nor promise back? 


But life, and hope, and all we are, 

With all the love our deeds have won, 
Are but a handful in the shroud— 

liow soon the sexton’s task is done? 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 


BY MRS. 8S. P. DOUGHTY. 


* Anp so the lockct is really gonc, Mary ?”’ said Henry Cunning- 
ham, to his young wife, as, with tearful eyes, she told him of her 
loss. 

“ Gone forever, I fear, Henry. And I valued itsomuch. Your 
own miniature and hair. I would rather have lost anything else. 
I think it must have dropped from the chain when we were walk- 
ing, last evening. I missed it when I went to my room, but I 
would not tell you then, because I hoped to find it in the house or 
garden, but I have searched every probable and improbable place 
in vain. Is it not provoking that one imperfect link in that beau- 
tiful chain should cause such a misfortune ?” 

“ Provoking indeed! Nevertheless, it may teach us a useful 
lesson. Each member of the great human family forms a link in 
the chain which unites the whole. If one fails in his duty, the 
usefulness of the whole may be impaired.” 

“What a moralizer you are, Henry! Who else would ever 
have thought of drawing a lesson from the loss of my pretty lock- 
et, which, by the way, would be far more valuable to me than the 
moral? Will you not try to recover it for me ?”’ 

“Certainly. I will have it advertised ; but it is rather doubt- 
ful whether you will ever see it again. It is not such a great loss, 
however, as the face itself is now in your possession.” 

“That matters not; the locket was your first gift to me, and I 
value it accordingly.” 

“ Very well ; I will do my best to restore it to you. I am going 
to my business now, and will attend to the advertisement as I go 
ulong. Good morning.” . 

A short but rapid walk soon brought the merchant to the news- 
paper office. His errand there was soon transacted, and in a few 
minutes after he entercd his own counting-room. 

The absorbing business of the day demanded his whole atten- 
tion, and it was with some impatience that he paused in his em- 
ployment to attend to a young lad who had for some moments 
been standing by his side, cvidently wishing to obtain his notice. 

“ Well, my boy, what do you want?” he said, at length, turn- 
ing unwillingly toward him. 

“ Mr. Sloane, the tailor, sir, sent me with this bill. He would 
like the money, if you please, sir.’’ 

“The money! Why, the coat was only sent home yesterday. 
Does Mr. Sloane think I am going torun away? Tell bim I will 
call upon him soon. Just as lief pay the bill,” muttered Mr, Cun- 
ningham, to himself, as the lad turned away; “but I do hate to 
be dunned, and by Sloane, too, who makes so mach ont of me in 
a year.” 

No more vexatious interruptions, The morning’s work was 
satisfactorily performed, and, punctual to the dinner hour, he stood 
at the door of his own house. His wife met him in the hall. 


“No dinner yct, Mr. Cunningliam,” was her playful salutation. 
“ Some link must have been wanting in the chain of events neces- 
sary to produce a good dinner at the appointed hour. What did 
you order from tha market ?’ 

“ Nothing at all, Mary. I must plead guilty, and acknowledye 
myself to be the imperfect link ;” and the husband smiled at the 
application of his lesson of the morning. “I stopped at the news- 
paper office,” he continued, “ and that put the market out of my 
mind, for I was in great haste this morning. So give me a cup 
of tea and a piece of brea * and butter, and I will be content, as 
my own carelessness is the cause.” 

“O do not fancy that I intend to starve you by way of punish- 
ment. Nelly went to market afier waiting some time beyond the 
usual hour ; but this will make us a little late. But what do you 
think I have to show you? You cannot guess.” With a smiling 
face, Mrs. Cunningham held up the locket. 

“ You are fortunate, indeed, Mary. Where did you find it?” 
“Mrs. Owen, who keeps the thread and needle store at which I 
always supply all my wants in that line, sent it to me soon after 
you left home. A poor woman picked it up in the street, last 
evening, and stepped into the shop to make inquiries. Mars. Owen 
recognized the likeness at once, and promised to restore it to its 
rightful owner.” 

“ The woman is entitled to the reward offered in the papcr. 
Five dollars is promised to whoever will restore it.” 

“Yes; I woald gladly have given that or more; Mrs. Owen 
does not know anything about the woman who found it, except- 
ing that she looked poor.. I went there to make inquiries.” 

“ Very well, then; we have nothing to do but to rejoice that 
we have found it. And there is the dinner bell. You and Nelly 
have done wonders.” 

While husband and wife are enjoying their social meal, let us 
return to an earlier period of the day, and look for a moment into 
the shop of Mr. Sloane, the tailor. A pale, half-famished looking 
woman has just entered. She is evidently unwelcome, and the 
usually polite Mr. Sloane says, with considerable asperity : 

“What do you come for? Did I not tell you not to call until 
Saturday ?”’ 

“ You did,” was the calm reply—calm in its very despair ; “but 
my wants are very pressing, and I came to entreat you to pay 
what is due me.” 

“T have not acent. I had heavy payments to meet yesterday, 
and my purse is empty to-day. You must wait until Saturday.” 

The look of agony with which the petitioner turned to leave the 
shop touched even the heart of Mr. Sloane, who was little given 
to the melting mood. 

“ It is justly her due,” he muttered ; “ but where am I to raise 
ten dollars? Stay a moment, good woman,” he continued; “I 
will see what can be done for you. Here, Jack, take this bill to 
Mr. Cunningham’s office, and tell him he will oblige me by letting 
me have the amount.” 

The boy disappeared, and the woman, clearly comprehending 
how much was involved in the success of his errand, waited with 
trembling anxiety for his return. 

“ Can’t let you have it, sir,” was Jack’s reply, as he again en- 
tered the shop. ‘“ The gentleman says he will call in a few days. 
The coat was only sent home yesterday.” 

“ Very true,’ thought the tailor; “but that makes but little 
difference to him, as the money is in his pocket. You see how 
it is,” he continued, turning to the woman. ‘“ You must wait till 
Saturday, and then you shall have the whole ten dollars.” 

Ten doilars! Tow many weary hours had that wasted form 
bent over the work which was to ensure her that trifling sum ! 
Trifling to the rich, but, alas ! essential to her. Three half starved 
and nearly naked children were awaiting her return. They were 
fatherless, and the feeble mother was their only carthly protector. 
Willingly, gladly had she toiled for them, but now she felt that it 
was all in vain. For twenty-four hours they had scarcely tasted 
food, and the miserable room which had hitherto afforded them 
shelter could no longer be their home. A month’s rent was due, 
and the unthinking or unfeeling landlord had declared that they 
should not remain another night unless the moncy was forthcom- 
ing. Could the widow have obtained her just due, all would have 
been well. Ten dollars would pay the rent and provide many 
comforts, but for this she must wait till Saturday. And now it 
was only Tucsday. No wonder that the poor mother’s strength 
gave way. No wonder that when she reached her home, where 
her suffering little ones awaited her, she sunk exhausted upon the 
floor, and, for a time, lost all consciousness of her misery in a 
death-like swoon. But the cries of her children recalled her to 
life, and again she strove to devise some way for their relief. 

“ You might have sold that locket which you found last night, 
mother,” said a bright-cyed little girl of seven years. ‘“ You said 
it was worth a great deal of money.” 

“ But it was not mine, my child,” was the simple reply. “It 
was my duty to restore it to the rightful owner.” 

Would that all were as faithful in the performance of their 
duty! The chain which connects the rich with the poor would 
then be indissoluble. But, alas! as yet too many links are imper- 
foct. 

Once more we will return to the pleasant home of Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 

“I shall not return to my office, this afternoon, Mary,” ro- 
marked the husband, as they left the dinner-table, ‘“ Would you 
like to ride into the country ¢” 

“O, very much!” was the reply, “ But I had an engagement 
which I ought to attend to. However, to-morrow will do for 
that.” 

“ Anything of consequence, Mary 7” 


“No, I think not. I am on tho Visiting Committee for the 


Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and I did promise to call upon a poor 
family, whom we have lately heard of, today. But, no doubt, 
to-morrow will answer as well.” 

“ Then I will order the chaise at once.” 

“Very well. I can be ready in five minutes.” 

Nothing con be more delightfully invigorating, both to mind and 
body, than a ride in the country on a lovely afternoon in Septem- 
ber, when the heat of summer is just sufficiently tempered by the 
cooler breezes of autumn. The merchant forgets the cares and 
perplexities of the coun'ing room in his keen enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature; and the gentle companion at his side is glad- 
dened not only by the loveliness of the scene around her, but hy 
the renewal of that freshness of youthful feeling which had char- 
acterized the lover, but which the pressure of worldly care has, in 
a great degree, dispelled from the mind of the husband. 

It is not etrange, therefore, that no visions of neglected duty 
obtruded themselves on Mrs. Cunningham amid the joyousness 
produced by the afternoon's pleasant excursion. Neither can we 
wonder that the annoyance of the early presentation of the tailor’s 
bill had passed from the remembrance of her husband. And yet 
both husband and wife were links in the chain which would have 
brought relicf to the widow and the fatherless, and their apparent- 
ly trifling neglect of duty was at this very moment the cause of 
many and bitter tears. 

The !andlord had fulfilled his threat, and the widow and her 
children were weeping by the side of their few scanty articles of 
furniture which now stood in the open strect. But a shelter was 
at length provided. A poor neighbor, scarcely better off than 
those whom she wished to succor, bade them share the few com- 
forts which she possessed, until something better could be devised. 

“ You will look up your poor family to-day, I suppose, shall 
you not, my dear ?” asked Mr. Cunningham, on the morning fol- 
lowing the pleasant ride. 

“Probably. I have some calls to make this morning ; but I will 
try to attend to it. I must find them before to morrow evening, 
at any rate, as there will be a meeting of the society then, and I 
must report the case.” 

“ Better go to-day, Mary. Delay is dangerous, where a duty is 
to be performed.” 

“ Very well; I will go. At dinner I will give you an account 
of my success.” 

Following the address which had been given her, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham made her way through the dirty streets and dark alleys 
leading to the abodes of want and misery. Long before she found 
the room which she sought, her sympathizing heart was deeply 
touched with the desolation around her, and conscience whispered 
that even a few hours’ delay might be of consequence where want 
was so pressing. Her disappointment was great when she found 
the apartment vacant, and was told by one of the motley group, 
who crowded around to stare at the fine lady, that “ Mrs. Green 
got turned out yesterday.” 

“Turned out! and where is she now ?” 

After some questioning and delay, the place where she had 
found refuge was discovered. The knock at the door was an- 
swered by a pleasant, good-humored looking matron, who vainly 
endeavored to hush the crowd of children who clung around her. 

“ Mrs. Green !—yes, madam, she is here. Will you be pleased 
to walk in? Be quiet, boys. Susy, bring the lady a chair. The 
poor woman is ina sad way, ma’am. She has overworked her- 
self entirely, since her good man died, and the gricf of being 
turned in the street was too much for her. She was raving-like 
all night. I have put her in my own bed, but it is not mach that 
the like of us can do for her. She is greatly to be pitied, ma’am, 
for she has seen better days.” 

With deep interest Mrs. Cunningham gazed upon the pallid 
face of the sufferer, who appeared quite unconscious of what was 
passing around her. The eldest of her children sat by her side, 
gazing tearfully upon her. 

“ These are her children, ma’am,” continued the woman, “ this 
girl and those two wee things. Nelly there will not leave the 
mother a moment; but I fear none of us can do her any good. 
Her heart is clane broke.” 

“A physician must be called immediately,” said the lady, and 
she hastily pencilled a note to their family physician requesting 
his attendance. “ Let your eldest boy take this to Dr. Wilson,” 
she added. “Ho will probably find him at homo at this hour.” 

The messenger was despatched, and while awaiting his return, 
Mrs. Cunningham put several questions to little Nelly, and was 
agrecably surprised at her intelligent and well expressed _replics. 
The child had long been the confidant of her mother’s trials, and 
this had given her a thoughtfulness beyond her years. 


“ Mother had no one to help her but me,” she said. “I did all 
I could; but she had to work very hard. Sometimes we had no 
food to eat. Mother and J would go without a long time, so that 
the little ones could have our share. We worked a great deal for 
the tailor; mother did almost all, but I could help a little. But 
he has owed her some money for a good many weeks, and he can- 
not let her have it till Saturday.” 

“ What is the tailor’s name, Nelly ? and how much does he owe 
your mother ?” 

“Ten dollars, ma’am, He lives in a street where there are 4 
great many shops. His name is Sloane. Mother went there yc 
terday, and begged him to pay her, and he was sorry for her, she 
said, and sent his boy to try to get some money, but he did not 
get it, and so he said she must wait till Saturday, Poor mother 


felt co bad when she heard the children ery for bread, when she 
got home, that she fell on the floor and lay there a long time with- 
out speaking.” 

“ And why did the landlord turn you into the street ?” inquired 
her new friend, 
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“ Because we could not pay the rent, ma’am. We all cried, 
and begged him to wait till mother got the money, but he would 
not. J wanted to sell the pretty locket that mother found, but she 
would not, because it would not have been right.” 

“ When did your mother find a locket, Nelly ?” 

“ Two evenings ago, ma’am. It was so bright and pretty. We 
carried it into a shop, and the lady said she knew to whom it be- 
longed, and would give it to her.” 

“ Was this the locket, Nelly *” asked Mrs. Cunningham, draw- 
ing her recovered treasure from her belt. 

“ Yes, ma’am, it is the very one. I remember the pretty pic- 
ture of the gentleman. Did it belong to you, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, Nolly, and we offered five dollars reward to the person 
who should restore it. So that money belongs to your mother.” 

The entrance of the physician prevented further conversation. 
After a careful examination of the patient, he pronounced the 
case a critical one, but likely to yield to care and good nursing. 
Mrs. Cunningham then made such temporary arrangements as 
were in her power for the relief of the sufferer, and, promising to 
retarn before evening, hastened home. Her husband was already 
awaiting her return. , 

“Why, Mary!” he exclaimed, “what has disturbed you? 
Have you been called upon to witness want and misery beyond 
what your feeling heart could bear ?” 

‘ “I could have borne the want and misery, Henry, but not the 
consciousness that I was in part the author of it.” 

“ You, Mary! How is that possible ?” 

“Tam but an imperfect link in the chain,” she replied, with a 
faint smile. ‘ The deferred duty of yesterday has caused much 
suffering.” 

Her husband listened with much interest to her tale. 

“ Well, we will hope for the best,” he replied. “ Dr. Wilson is 
skillful, and the poor woman may be restored. In that case, we 
will endeavor to place her in a comfortable position, and should 
she be taken away, we will protect the orphans. It was singular 
that you should thus discover the finder of your locket. Now 
cheer up, Mary,” he continued, observing that her brow was still 
clouded. ‘ You must not reproach yourself for what has passed. 
Nevertheless, it is a striking illustration of the lesson that I drew 
from the broken chain. Every link must be perfect, or the use of 
the whole is marred.” 

“It is so indeed, Henry. And more than one link must have 
been imperfect in this case. I had nearly forgotten to tell you 
that this poor woman has worked early and late for your tailor. 
He owes hor ten dollars, and if he would but have paid her, all 
this trouble might have been avoided. To dd him justice, he did 
make an effort to get it for her yesterday, but failed.” 

A change passed over Mr. Cunningham’s countenance. 

“| fear, Mary,” he said, thoughtfully, “that I am one of the 
imperfect links in this chain. I recollect now that Mr. Sloane’s 
boy presented me with a bill yesterday, which I declined paying, 
not because I had not the money in my pocket, but on account of 
a foolish fecling of vexation that he shou!d present it so soon after 
the delivery of the garment. Probably he was short of funds, 
and made an effort to collect a small sum for the relief of the poor 
widow. I will see him this afternoon.” 

“ I must confess that I am somewhat relieved by knowing that 
you will share the burthen on my conscience,” replied his wife, 
smiling. “And yet that is but a selfish feeling. However, all 
may yet end well.” 

“ We will hope so. Let us both endeavor to do what we can 
to repair the consequences of our negligence of duty, and the les- 
son, though painful, will be a useful one to us, I trust.” 

The next few hours brought relief to both husband and wife. 
The poor woman had greatly improved under the skillful treat- 
ment of the kind physician. Not many days elapsed ere she was 
comfortably scttled in a home far more desirable than the one from 
which she had been so rudely expelled, and received the welcome 
assurance that there would be no rent to pay. The ten dollars 
from the tailor and five which was justly her due as the restorer 
of the locket seemed in itself a little fortune, and when, in addition 
to this, she was promised steady work and prompt pay, the wid- 
ow’s heart was indeed filled with gratitude and joy. 

Reader, this is but a simple sketch of one of the many touch- 
ing little scenes of real life,—one of those short glimpses at great 
traths which are often permitted in our everyday experience. 
Numberless are the chains which unite the great buman family. 
Not only .the rich with the poor, but society in all its forms, To 
ensure the happiness and welfare of the whole, cach member must 
faithfully perform his part. 

In the social and domestic circle this truth is even more strik- 
ingly apparent. Innumerable—almost fearfully innumerable and 
delicate are the links in the chain which should unite the hearts 
of husband and wife. No rude touch, no harsh discords can there 
be permitted. A word, a look—almost a thought, may sever the 
chain, or increase its durability and brightness. And how closely 
linked together are all the members of one household! . Naught 
save failure in duty can dissolve the ties. The links are not brok- 
en when a loved one passes to the spirit land. Death hath no 
power to sever the imperishable chain of love. The impenctrable 
veil, which has hitherto separated the outer from the inner world, 
is drawn aside, and fully may we now realize the beautiful truth 


’ that, as substance and shadow, they are united. No impassable 


gulf lies between. Those whom we have loved upon earth may 
still be loved in heaven. It is the spirit—the immortal spirit— 
which loves and is beloved. ‘The frail covering of earth will soon 
be laid aside ; but love will remain, and kindred souls will meet 
together in their eternal home. 


Aw Axiom.—True valor is fire, bullying is smoke. 


UNITED STATES AGR:CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The large engraving which occupies the whole of our last page 
was drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Champney, and pre- 
sents a correct general view of the ground oceupied by the great 
agricultural exhibition, on the 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th of last 
month, as it appeared when thronged with visitors during the 
height of the festival. The success of this affair exceeded the 
most sanguine anticipations of its friends, and is an honorable 
triumph for the president and those gentlemen who undertook an 
expenditure of twenty thousand dollars to carry through the en- 
terprise. Various causes, in addition to the attractive character 
of the exhibition, co-operated to produce a vast concourse of visi- 
tors, such as the season of the year, the locality, in the capital of 
New England, the point of convergence of so many railroads, the 
reputation of the executive officers, the fame of the two previous 
exhibitions at Springfield, Mass., and Springfield, Ohio, and a 
knowledge of the admirable and ample arrangements made for the 
accommodation of the public. One hundred and fifty thousand 
persons purchased tickets during the four days. 

The use of the ground was generously granted by the city of 
Boston. It included a square of fifty acres, at the south end, 
bounded by Harrison Avenue, Chester, Albany and Brookline 
Sireets. Our design is made from a point which embraces the 
sweep of the whole field. The great gateway and towers on Har- 
rison Avenue are prominent objects in this view. Their bold and 
graceful architecture, which has elicited universal admiration, re- 
flected great credit on the ability and taste of Mr. John R. Hall, 
the architect of the society. The towers supporting the arch were 
forty feet in height. These towers contained the treasurer’s office, 
and tickets were sold and distributed at twelve windows on the 
avenue front, by which arrangement, and the celerity displayed by 
the assistants, all that confusion and delay were avoided which 
are so ofien the unpleasant preliminaries of a visit to an exhibition. 

The American ensign floated over the two towers we have re- 
ferred to, and was also displayed at every conspicuous point 
throughout the grounds. These were graded to a perfect level, 
and, some weeks previous to the fair, were sown with oats, which 
came up finely, aided by opportune showers, and covered the 
whole area with verdure. This natural carpeting wus not only 
ornamental, but presented an elastic footing and kept down the 
dust, which would have been otherwise overpowering. We do 
not think a fifty acre field of oats has been seen in Boston since 
the Rev. Mr. Blackstone used to plough and reap here more than 
two hundred years ago. 

The pagoda, or tower, a prominent feature in our picture, was 
erected on the “ home stretch” of the race track, and was seventy 
feet in height, surmounted by a splendid American ensign of 
thirty feet spread and twenty feet hoist. The race track was 
nearly in the centre of the ficld, of elliptical form, and exactly 
one half mile in circuit. On the west side of the track were seats 
for six thousand persons, and fully that number, denscly packed, 
occupied them during the grand trial of specd on the third day. 
A large proportion of these were ladies, and the lively interest 
they exhibited in the fortunes of favorite nags was an amusing 
spectacle to those bearded amatcurs of the horse and the turf to 
whom such sports were more familiar. The pagoda commanded a 
view of the whole course, and the judges occupied its second story. 
The first story was appropriated to the use of the officers of the 
society, the marshals and tho invited guests. Of tho latter there 
was a large number, invitations having been extended to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, governors of the States, mayors of 
the principal cities of the Union, and many other distinguished 
persons. 

We present here a list of the officers of tho society elected for 
the present year.—Presipent, Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachu- 
setts.— Vice Presipents, John D. Lang, Maine; H. F. French, 
New Hampshire ; Frederick Holbrook, Vermont; B. V. French, 
Massachusetts ; Joseph J. Cook, Rhode Island ; John T. Andrew, 
Connecticut ; Henry Wager, New York ; Isaac Cornell, New Jer- 
sey; Isaac Newton, Pennsylvania; H. G. 8. Key, Maryland; 
G. W P. Custis, Virginia ; Henry K. Burgwyn, North Carolina ; 
James Hopkinson, South Carolina; D, A. Reese, Georgia; A. P. 
Hatch, Alabama; A. G. Brown, Mississippi; J. B. D. Debow, 
Louisiana; Gen. Whitefield, Kansas; J. ‘T. Worthington, Ohio ; 
B. Gratz, Kentucky; M. P. Gentry, Tennessee ; Joseph Orr, In- 
diana; J. A. Kinnicott, Illinois; Thomas Allen, Missouri; T. B. 
Flournoy, Arkansas; J, C. Holmes, Michigan ; Jackson Morton, 
Florida ; T. G. Rusk, Texas; J. W. Grimes, Iowa; B. C. East- 
man, Wisconsin ; J. M. Horner, California; Joseph H. Bradley, 
District of Columbia; S. M. Baird, New Moxico; H. H. Sibley, 
Minnesota; Joseph Lane, Oregon; J. L. Hayes, Utah; and Mr, 
Giddings, Nebraska. C. P. Holcombe, vice president for Dela- 
ware, died subsequently to the annual meeting —Exkcutive 
Commitrer, John A. King, New York; Alfred L. Elwyn, 
Pennsylvania; John Wentworth, Illinois; Ben: Verley Poore, 
Massachusetts; Arthur Watts, Ohio; and John Jones, Delaware, 


—Sscaztary, William 8. King, Boston, Massachusotis.—TRrea- 


surer, B. B. French, Washington, D. C. 

In about the middle of our picture is seen a line of fountains, 
which added vastly to the picturesque effect of the scene. In the 
mammoth tent, which occupied so conspicuous a position, the 
grand banquet of the afternoon of Friday, the 26th, took place. 
‘Three thousand persons found seats on this occasion at the tables. 
The entertainment was liberal and hospitable, and the intellectual 
feast, farnished by tho distinguished men whose presence graced 
the banquet, was of the highest order, As the speeches and sen- 
timents have been fully reported and circulated in the newspapers 
of the day, we can do no more than allude to them in passing. 
Near the mammoth tent is that of the president, where the invited 
guests wore received and introduced to the presiding officer by a 


committee of reception, consisting of Hon. J. V. C. Smith, mayor 
of Boston ; his honor, Lieutenant-Governor Brown ; George M. 
Atwater, Esq., of Springfield; Charles L. Flint, Esq., secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, and others. 

We cannot omit to notice, as a distinguishing feature, the ad- 
mirable arrangements made for the accommodation of the press. 
A tent was devoted exclusively to the use of the brethren of the 
quill, and furnished with every appliance. Here congregated a 
goodly number of representatives of the press, some of them from 
far distant States, “ chicls amang us takin’ notes,” with the avowed 
purpose of printing them. Every facility and accommodation 
was afforded these gentlemen, aud they all speak warmly of the 
courtesies extended to them by the society. 

The ladies were not forgotten by the managers, who relied 
much upon their presence to give countenance and brilliancy to 
the exhibition. A spacious tent was appropriated to their use as 
a withdrawing room, in which they could adjust their toilets and 
prepare their arms fur conquest. This was connected with a large 
and beautiful marquee, set apart as a ladies’ saloon and refresh- 
ment room. The mass of hungry visitors satisfied the cravings 
of appetite at an extensive establishment at the southeastern ex- 
tremity of the field. 

On the south side, the left hand of our engraving, were the cov- 
ered pens for shecp and swine, of which there were many of the 
chvicest specimens. On the opposite extremity were the stalls for 
neat stock, all roofed with canvass to protect the animals both 
from cold and sun. Here were several rows of tents covering an 
area of about one hundred feet by twenty. The locality for horses 
is indicated in our engraving, and in the distance is seen the drive 
way for carriages, a liberal space being allowed them. 

The architectural arrangements, the erection of all the buildings, 
tents and stalls were made under the personal supervision of Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder and Wm. S. King, Esq., the president and 
secretary of the society, and reflect the highest credit upon both 
these gentlemen, who, from first to last, were most untiring and 
self sacrificing in the discharge of their arduous duties. To the 
president the brilliant and complete success of this affair must 
prove in the highest degree gratifying. His position was one of 
great labor and responsibility. His success, however, does not 
surprise those who are acquainted with his habits of forethought 
and industry, and his peculiar faculty of arranging and systemat- 
izing all the details of a complicated business. There are very 
few persons who would be willing to undertake the charge of such 
an exhibition, and few indeed who could carry it through from 
beginning to end, as he has done, without a single misstep or mis- 
hap. The post of chief marshal was entrusted to Major-General 
Tyler, a gentleman of large experience, and every way fitted to 
perform the duties of a field officer. He was assisted by a large 
body of gentlemen, and further aided by the presence of a power- 
ful police force. The greatest order and decorum prevailed 
throughout the four days. 

The liberality of the premiums offered (ten thousand dollars in 
the aggregate) brought together probably the most magnificent 
specimens of cattle, horses, sheep and swine ever congregated in 
the United States, while the taritf of entries was high enough to 
exclude all animals of inferior value. The highest premium was 
three hundred dollars. There were some cattle oa the ground which 
cost three and four thousand dollars apiece in England. Among 
the sheep were several imported bucks which cost an almost fabu- 
lous figure. There were cows on exhibition worthy of the pencil of 
Hinckley or Rosa Bonheur. The horses mustered strong, and evi- 
dently considered th lves the feature of the exhibition. The va- 
rious classe3 of horses were well represcnted, from the magnificent 
thorough-bred, proud as an hereditary prince, to the diminutive 
pony looked on with longing eyes by the juvenile portion of the 
spectators. Black Hawks abounded, each one showing the par- 
ticular marks which enable you to recognize this breed at a glance. 
The trials of speed were attended with all the fascination of the 
race, without its accompanying sin, gambling. Gloves may have 
been lost and won by ladies fair, but nothing more valuable was 
staked upon the contest. The show of swine was excellent; the 
animals were well cared for. The stalls and pens provided for 
them were all covered, and hay, straw and water were supplicd 
without charge. We have not attempted to particularize and de- 
scribe favorite animals, as we have not the space to devote to it, 
but we refer all interested in the list of entries, the exhibitors, the 
premiums awarded, and the whole procecdings of tho exhibition 
in detail, to the authentic record, the journal of the society for 
1855. 

The exhibition was one of the most agreeable affairs within our 
memory. As a mere spectacle, the extensive and gaily-decorated 
grounds, the throngs of human beings, representatives of the tal- 
ent, manhood, beauty and wealth of numerous towns and several 
sections of the confederacy, the bustle, the animation, the prancing 
horses, the glancing carriages, made up a scene full of exciting 
interest and picturesque effect. But the occasion ixself had a 
dveper significance. Its moral was the encouragement of the first 
and greatest of arts; its tendency, to elevate aud dignify labor. 
We beheld the results of enterprise, capital, labor and intelligence 
advancing hand and hand; and we gathered a bright augury for 
the future prosperity of our country in the tangible proof before 
us of their successful union, We look on this exbibition as a 
great historical event worthy of being fully recorded and remem- 
bered. In all probability, the youngest of our readers will not 
live to see another such in Boston. 


It requires a great man to hold the balance between his genius 
and his character. Talent expands; the heart withers. Unless a 
man is a Colossus, and has the shoulders of Hercules, he remains 
without heart, or without talent.— Balzac. 
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BOSTON THEATRE—RACHEL’S DEBUT. 
Our beautifal theatre never appeared to 
better advantage than on the opening night 
of Mile. Rachel, the distinguished French 
jenhe. On that occasion it was filled 


with all that yep nye most distin- 
guished of talent, of ion, of beauty, and 
of wealth. Among the audience were per- 
. sons we had not seen for many a long year, 
veteran play-gocrs, who live upon the mem- 
ories of past theatre glories, and whose re- 
it uires a powerful enchantress-to 
wd representatives of a former 
ration were conducted to their places 
Fewildered with a splendor that had no par- 
allel in their day. And the youth of the 
is was represented. The not- 
yet-come-out belles, who are now happier as 
school giris, and who had been for a long 
time fed otf large daily prescriptions of Cor- 
neille and Racine (usqgue ad nauseam ?) were 
there to find ont the difference between acad- 
emic French and the living language of the 
stage. We have selected this peculiar sca- 
son of excitement for illustrating the interior 
of the theatre by a series of engravings. 
They are to be credited to the pencil of Mr. 
Champney, and are commendable for their 
spirit and fidelity. The first engraving rep- 
resents the grand staircase, with various 
ps of figares that give it animation. 
The second engraving shows us the stage 
and auditorium. The figure before the foot- 
lights, diminutive as it is, will be readily re- 
cognized from the air and costume as Ra- 
chel in the role of Camille in Corneille’s 


densely packed from parquet to a as 


distant readers ma sh te be informed 
that the auditorium is about ninety feet in 
diameter, and circular in form except that 
it in the direction of the 


stage distance from the curtain to the parquet is 84 feet ; 
the height of the auditorium is between fifty and sixty feet, and 
the front of the stage projects into it about 18 fect. On each side 
of the stage are richly draped proscenium boxes. 
the uet and balcony have iron frames, and are cushioned with 

on the back, seat and arms, the seat being so balanced as 


“4 


position when not in use, afford 
place to stand in the area occupied by the frame. 
second tiers are furnished with oaken-framed sofas covered with 
crimson plush, and the amphitheatre with iron-framed and cush- 
ioned settees. The ceiling of the auditorium is painted in fresco 
with allegorical designs, representing the twel 


season 
third engraving shows the interior 
Ladies’ Drawing Room, a splendid 
cious apartment, fitted up in the best sty 
The last sketch is of the Vestibule, 
Washington Street entrance. There is 
another communication with the 
the opposite side of the house. 


[ees 


superior scene, green, and d rooms. 
Cochituate baths abound there, and the man- 
ayer, if he chose, could uce the “ Cata- 
ract of the with real water,” with 
very little trouble. And in this connection 
we will say one word of the manager of the 
company. It was not enough for on to 
have built one of the noblest theatres in the 
world ; the finest ship that Donald McKay 
ever launghed would be useless without an 
able captain and a good crew. It was there- 
fore fortunate for us that the man to 
manage an establishment of this —the 
man we should have selected from a thou- 
snnd—was ready to take charge of it. Mr. 
Thomas Barry was well known and highly 
respected by our citizens. He had managed 
the Tremont Theatre in past time with credit 
to himself, struggling manfully with the apa- 
thy and opposition the drama at that time 
experienced. A classical and finished actor, 
a man of varied accomplishments, and 


experience of life, and, above all, a gentleman in soul and bear- 
ing, his assumption of the management gave universal satisfaction. 
first season opened auspiciously, and closed with élat. Mr. 
Barry’s sympathies with old associates were not permitted to 
crowd his stage with su 
ability were mingled 


veterans, but old favorites of 
with the new candidates for public favor. 
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of the first sea- 
son was full of legitimate triumphs. The 
present season opened with an equally fine 
wee Some changes in the company 
we been made. That favorite musician 
and excellent actor, Mr. Thomas Comer, 
was inaugurated as leader of the orchestra. 
Mr. Belton, a dashing and sparkling light 
comedian, from the English boards, takes 
the place of Mr. Pauncefort. Mrs. Belton, 
a lady of fine person, has been added to 
the dramatique. Mr. W. H. Curtis, 
a favorite Boston actor, has been enrolled 
in the troupe. Mr. Stoddart and Mr. 
Donaldson are acquisitions, while Mrs. 
Hudson Kirby, who appeared last season, 
is a very valuable member of the stock 
summary, we have passed - over 
names which should have been mentioned, 
but we intended nothing more than a pass- 
ing notice. From the stock company we 
pass to the stars. No — of brighter 
magnitude than Rachel ever burst upon 
the stage. It is difficult to speak of her 
with coolness. It is next to certain that 
she is the greatest of living actresses, and 
it is difficult to believe that a greater ever 
trod the boards. If we were once disposed 
to smile at the enthusiasm of our New 
York contemporaries who vied with each 
other in their laudations of this wonderful 
woman, we are now ready to make them 
the amende honorable. In the presence ot 
Rachel, the critic’s occupation is gone ; he 
has but to admire and applaud. Her first 
appearance on the stage reveals the con- 
summate actress. Those eyes, luminous 
with intellect and passion, the slender but 
graceful figure clad in faultless drapery, 
the first accents of that thrilling voice, at 
once achieve a conauest of heart and 
mind, weaving a spell of enchantment 
which it is impossible to break. The gre: tness of Rachel consists 
in this: she has created her characters. Into the ley figures of 
Corneille, and the cold forms of the polished Racine, she has 
breathed the breath of life. ‘Lhey are not heroic in the closet, 
they are not antique, they are not Shuksperian; but Rachel has 
awakened them ; they live and move end have a being. Camille 
is a Roman maidcn, loving, suffering, denouncing and dying ; and 
Phédre no longer a phantom, but a terrible being, burning with 
those fierce fires of passion of which antiquity and the East have 
so many records. She has given existence to the beautiful but 
1 feless forms of the classic French drama. All who have seen 
h-r will read those wonderful works in a new light, derived from 
her soul creating impersonations. “ With the best disposition in 
the world to admire Corneille and Racine,” says Putnam, “we 
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have been compelled to feel that the interest of their tragedies, for | 


us, depends absolutely upon the genius of the actress who is their 
interpreter. But who has not felt a keen wish, on seeing Rachel, 
that he could behold her, supported by an adequate cast, darken- 
ing the stage with the awful spirit of y Macbeth, or making it 
gorgeous with the passion of Cleopatra?” The same thought 


intruded on our mind while witnessing Rachel’s Camille; but it _ 


only for a moment interrupted the charm of her performance. 
The subject of the tragedy of Les Horaces, of which Camille is 
the heroic, is the famous combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii, 
on the issue of which depends the triamph or the fall of Rome. 
Rome and Alba have agreed to settle the long dispute between 
them by the issue of a combat between three champions selected 
by the Albans, and an equal number selected by the Romans. 


cee 
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This outburst is the climax of the 3 
from Rachel's lips it is withering 
lime. It rings through the memory like 
the curse of Lear as rendered by 
“ Rome,” she exclaims, in frenzied tones : 
* Rome, thou sole object of my deepest hate! 
Rome, for whose sake thou didst my lover slay! 
Rome, that did bare thee, whom thou callest great! 
Rome, whom | chiefly hate for honoring thee! 
To sap her walls and quench her flickering light! 
If Italy ’s too weak to do the deed, 
Then let the east and west combine to do it— 
Let warrior tribes from ali the face of earth 
Rush on this Rome and hurl destruction om ber! 
May her own tons raze every wall and tower, 
And furious pour her bowels on the earth! 
May Heaven's stern wrath, enkindled by my prayer, 
Deocend in hail and fire upon her head ; 
And may these eyes behold that fall of flame 
Consume her dweillir gs and her laurels blasé, 
See the last Roman in his dying pangs, 
Then, joyous that my prayer is granted, die'’’ 
Horace, furious at this blasphemy, plunges 
his sword, yet reeking with the blood of her lover, into cea’ 
heart. Rachel docs ro confine herself to the classic t 
As she supplies to the elder dramatists the fire and vitality which 
they want, so to the fantastic creations of the modern schools she 
gives a consistency and appearance of probability in which they 
are deficient. From the Phedre of Racine she passes with facility 
to the Adrienne Lecouvreur of Senbe; from the royal woes of 
Mary Stuart to the passionate — of poor Thisbe ; but whatever 
character she assumes, she clot it with grace and power, and 
infuses it with vitality. Other actresses are content with inter- 
ting the parts assigned them; Rachel re-creates each one of 
ers. In her task she combines as much of the author as the 
actress. One of her most wonderful performances is her recita- 
tion of the Marseilles Hymn. The curtain rises on the full extent 
. of the stage, — which a tri- 
colored standard is planted. “Ra- 
ch does not enter—she appears, 
like the shade of Liberty evoked 
by the aspirations of the multi- 
tude.” Dark and silent, she 
ylides to the foot lights and gazes 
a mowent on the audience with 
her deep, laminous eyes, chain- 
ing their sympathies to her by 
an unquestionable magnetism. 
Her first or, rather, 
breathings, are audible in ev 
part of the house, though 
cold and choked. But suddenly 
an electric thrill seems to pass 
through the Pythoness ; her eyes 
flame, her bosom hea ie 
voice rises, and her words of ven- 
geance and denunciation pierce 
theear of the listener like arrows. 
As the words Tremblez, tyrans et 
vous, perfides( Tremble, ye tyrants 
and tranors), smite the ear, we 
seom to listen to the storm of 
revolution, rendered audible like 
the voice of a tempest. The 
thrilling appeal to arms is irresk - 
tible If it fire even our hearts 
more than the voice of a trumpet, 
Wo cannot wouder thas those ac- 
cents, heard in a political crisis, 
have more than once armed mal- 
titudes of Frenchmen, piled up 
barricades in the streets of Paris, 
and shaken the government to its 
basis. Wehave very im 
ly touched on the greed Ra- 
chel. Language is entirely in- 
adequate to describe such acti 
as hers. At best it can bat rec 
some of the emotions experienced 
ly those who haveseen and heard 
her, We are not alone in the 
opinion that the visit of this greas 
trugedienne will exert a happy in- 
fluence on fertunes of the 
drama. ly will give birth to 
more elevated ideas of the digni- 
ty of art both in those who make 
it their jon, and in the 
multitude on whom it relics for 
support, There is ever a moral 
effect thus to be deduced by the 
thoayhtful mind trom all current 
events, which, at the time of their 
occurrence, may be accompanied 


hy too much excitement to leave 
a clear tield for calm considera 
tion, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE ALPINE SHEPHERDS, 


BY M. N. DEARBORN. 


“ When the last rays of the sun gild the summit of the Alps. the shepherd 
who dwells on the highe-t mount, takes his horn and calls aloud, *- Praised 
be the Lord!” As soon as he is heir. the neighboring shepherds leave their 
huts and repeat the same words, uatil every grotto has echoed the praises of 
the Lord. 


As down behind the Switzer’s cot, 
All glorious, sinks to rest ’ 
The golden sun, who through the day 
Ila4s sought the distant west ; 
While the gathering shades of eventide 
Their waving folds display, 
And earth's attending angel 
Locks up the gate of day! 


There is a sound upon the breeze, 
A voice that echoes far; 
It comes from where the highest peaks 
Of the lofty Alpines are ; 
It calleth on its brother man 
To praise the God of light— 
The everlasting God, who built 
Kach dazzling, dizzy height. 


** Praise ye the living God!” 
Their snow-capped summits cry— 
“ Praise ye the living God!” 
Those echoing cliffs reply ; 
“‘ Praise ye the living God!” 
From each sequestered glen ; 
Praise, praise his wondrous name! 
Ye clans of mountain men. 


And all those spirkling fountains, 
Whose glittering waters rise 

Where the hizhest cliffs are piercing 
The carpet of the skies, 

Quick catch the heavenly chorus, 
And send its murmurs on, 

To bear in gentler whispers 
The beauty of the song! 


While white-robed ones are gazing 
From battiements above, 

With heartfelt joys they listen, 
And ken those strains of love! 

Arise and sing each shepherd cries, 
Inviting one and all, 

Each twilight ray would bear away 
An answer to the call. 


Thus where the welcome horn is heard 
Along the mountain side, 

Repeating voices swell tie strain 
In notes of honest pride. 

Sing on, ye happy shep‘erds, sing, 
And let his praise be heard, 

Till in the dawn of nightless day 
Ye greet the living Lord! 


+ > 
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INCIDENT IN THE COAL MINES. 


~ 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Some years ago, before railhoads had driven off and usurped 
the place of the old-fashioned, lumbering, but comfortable and 
social stage-coach, I was travelling through a portion of the State 
of Pennsylvania in which the coal fields are situated. The party 
consisted of five gentlemen beside myself, and as our route was a 
long one, occupying the entire day, we beguiled the time—as was 
customary in those days of “‘slow coaches ”’—with stories and 
anecdotes upon every imaginable subject. 

Among others, there was one incident related by a fine looking, 
middie aged gentleman, which interested me particularly—more 
from the manner and feeling with which it was nanated than 
from any real interest in the story itself; no one who had it from 
his own lips, could have doubted for an instant the truth of the 
circumstances, or that he was in reality the individual whose fate 
it had been to pass through the decidedly unpleasant scene to be 
described. Although I cannot hope to give to the recital anything 
like the interest with which he invested it, yet I will endeavor to 
wiite as nearly as possible in his own words. 

“ The sight of these coal fields and works,” began the gentle- 
man, “reminds me of an incident of my ‘early life, which for the 
sudden revalsion from almost perfect happiness to the deepest 
despeir, and as suddenly back again to happiness and life, I think 
few if any have experienced. 

“ The incident of which I speak occurred when I wasin my 
twenty-first or second year. Having graduated from my Alma 
Mater, with a fair share of honors, I went with the intention of 
enjoying my freedom from care and study, to pass the summer at 
Saratoga. It was my first season at a fashionable watering place ; 
all the gilding was pure gold to my eyes, and I enjoyed mysclif 
immensely, the more so as I there formed the acquaintance of a 
most bewitching and loveable young lady, who, I felt, was des- 
tined to influence my future life; nor was I mistaken; the lady 
has since become my wife. We were upon terms of great inti- 
macy while at Saratoga, but the final and decisive question had 
not passed my lips at the time her family returned to their home ; 
it was, however, understood between us, that a correspondence 
should be kept up, and that I would always be a welcome visitor 
at her father’s house. 

“ They had no svoner departed, than I began to miss the society 
of my heart's idol so keenly, that all the gaiety and life of the 
fashionable socicty in which I was moving failed to banish her 
image from my thoughts for a single instant ; not being disposed 


to maintain the struggle for any-cansiderable length of time, I 
resolved to follow the fair syren who had walked off with my 
heart, and hear from her own dear lips the momentous words 
which were to make me the happiest or most miserable of mortals. 
Accordingly having accomplished some necessary business in 
my native city, I took up my line of march towards my heart’s 
Mecca, said Mecca being in the very region through which we are 
now passing. 

* Arrived at the place of my destination, I found that the resi- 
dence of her father was in the midst of a mining district—the old 
gentleman himself being extensively engaged in the coal tradeo— 
and at the distance of about a mile from tho hotel at which I 
stopped. 

“ Having accomplished an elaborate toilet, to which I devoted 
an incredible amount of time and labor before feeling satisfied 
with myself, I left the hotel about an hour before sun>et, and with 
the intention of making a ‘short cut.’ I avoided the road, which 
was tom what circuitous, and picked my way across a large field 
in which workmen were engaged sinking shafts, with the expecta- 
tion of striking a vein. There were quite a number of these shafts, 
some of them as much or more than a hundred feet in depth, 
though they were but a fuw fect in diameter, and I casually noticed 
that some which had been sunk and abandoned were covered over 
with plank, to prevent persons from falling into them. I did not, 
however, stop long to observe these things, my thoughts were too 
full of the business that had brought me into the vicinity. 

“ With little thought of how fearfully familiar I was soon to be- 
come with those accursed shafts, 1 hurried on, and soon arrived 
at the mansion where recided my adored. I was received with 
great coidiality by the whole family, particularly by the fair ob- 
ject of my visit. Taking advantage of a moment when we were 
icft alone, I poured forth my tale of love, and was accepted. How 
my heart swelled within me, as with blushing modesty she gently 
murmured her consent. That evening! can I ever forget it? 
with what golden wings the time flew by! 

“ I sat hour after hour by her side, her dear little hand clasped 
in mine, until the night was far gone into the morning. How 
long we might have remained entranced, as it were, in each oth- 
er’s society, 1 know not; time flew by so totally unheeded, that 
when to our intense astonishment the clock struck the hour of 
three, neither of us supposed it to be past eleven. 

“ I had a dim perception that three in the morning was quite as 
late an hour as it was exactly proper fur a young gentieman to 
stay when calling upon a young lady, even though they might be 
engaged, and accordingly rose to depart; my attianced followed 
me to the door, where we went through that mysterious, lingering 
form of leave-taking, which is so sweet to lovers, and so incompre- 
hensible to those unfortunates who have never been struck down 
by the delightful disease. Another hour passed with incredible 
rapidity, and again the clock stuck. What an intense and fari- 
ous hatred I conceived for that unfortunate time-piece, and I in- 
ternally vowed, if it ever came into my possession, that I would 
run it between the stones of a grist-mill. But it was four in the 
morning—there was no escape from that—so with a sounding kiss 
I tore myself from the delightful spot and hurried away. 


“ The morning was intensely dark, not a star wasto be seen, not 
a glimpse of light from any quarter; if it was not a darkness that 
cou!d be felt, I most certainly felt the objects which in consequence 
I was contioually stumbling over; but I cared little for tumbles, 
or any other of the minor evils of life; for my spirits were in that 
state of exaltation which every lover of anything like an excitable 
temperament probably knows, and has experienced many a time, 
for a variable period after leaving his mistress, when she has been 
particularly kind to him—a species of happiness too intense to ad- 
mit of either thinking or acting quietly. 

“In precisely such a condition I retraced my steps toward the 
hotel; upon any ordinary occasion I should have undoubtedly 
gone round by the road, but in the excitement of the moment, roads 
or fields were alike to me, either or both, the whole town, the 
world, in fact, seemed made for me, and for me alone ; accord- 
ingly without wasting a thought upon the path, I stumbled on, as 
nearly as possible in the direction I had come, feeling certain I 
could-not go far astray, as a bright light, which I knew to be at 
the hotel, was shining some distance ahead. 

“I had accomplished, it may be, half the distance, when I be- 
came aware that I was treading upon planks; the remembrance 
of the pits I had seen the previous afternoon flashed into my mind, 
and IJ turned to get upon ths ground as soon as possible, but had 
scarcely taken half a dozen steps, when a plank upon which I 
placed my foot, slipped from under me, and I fult myseif falling. 
Throwing out my arms, I clutched convulsively at the first object 
that met my grasp: it was a round pole of some three or four 
inches in diameter. thrill of horror ran through my frame as I 
found myself suspended, and thought of the immense depth be- 
neath me, a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet it might be, into 
which I had so narrowly escaped falling. 

“I had no doubt, for the moment, that I could easily extricate 
myself from my unpleasant situation, and breathing a thanksgiv- 
ifig for my providential deliverance from a horrible death, I made 
an effort to reach the planks upon cither side of me with my feet, 
but to my consternation they yielded to the pressure of my foot, 
and slid from me, cach succeeding cffort pushing them farther and 
farther away, The danger began to appear imminent; I attempt- 
ed to get upon top of the pole to which I was clinging; but this 
was not £0 easily accomplished ; for, although I succeeded in get- 
ting my feet upon the spar, I found it impossible to surmount it, 
as the ends were evidently lying loose upon the ground, and the 
weight of my body as I changed my position, caused the spar to 
revolve, leaving me hanging by my hands and feet, while beneath 
me yawned the horrible abyss. 


“ My situation had become alarming; what was I todo? It 
was evident I could sustain myself in that position tut a short 
time ; indeed I was then very much fatigued with the efforts al- 
ready made ; it was impossible to crawl along to the end of the 
spar, as I at first thought of doing, for it was so large that I could 
not clasp it with one hand, while I let go to advance the other in 
order to give the necessary progressive motion to my body. 

“« My situation was clearly hopeless, unless I succec ded in bring- 
ing some one to my assistance ; with this view I shouted and hal- 
loocd to the utmost extent of my vocal organs, but to no purpose. 
There was no response. I yelled, howled, in my agony, until my 
voice failed me, and only a hoarse murmur answered my utmost 
endeavor, and blew feebly away the froth which bathed my lips. 

“T was a doomed man; I felt my strength deserting me fast ; 
it was with the utmost difliculty I cou!d retainmy hold. You can 
imagine, and only imagine, my feelings at that moment. With 
what amazing rapidity thoughts came and went; it secmed as if 
every event of my life passed in review before me. O, how I 
longed, how I begged, and prayed, for life. I could not dic then, 
with everything to live for—youth, wealth, love, everything before 
me—and my betrothed! with what agony I thought of her, when 
on the morrow a mangled, disfigured corpse would be substituted 
for the joyous, expectant bridegroom! The thought of her gave 
me a momentary strength, and I tightened my hold upon the spar, 
but I felt myself rapidly failing. 

“‘ By degrees worldly thoughts gave place to others more befit- 
ting the terrible moment, and in quick succession passed before 
me a long array of sins unrepented, opportunities neglected, ad- 
monitions and precepts scorned. O, for one day, one hour more 
of life, to prepare for the momentous change! O no, I could not 
die then—no, no, not then, not then! My brain whirled, myriad 
lights danced before my eyes, and I lost my recollection. 

“T was once more in safety; I was at college, in the recita- 
tion-room, reciting rapidly, as if for life; page after page was 
passed over in a moment; I hurried on, on; suddenly the floor 
gave way beneath me—there was a shock. In a moment I was 
myself again; my feet had slipped from the spar ; I only retained 
a hold by my hands; with a convulsive, frantic effort I tightened 
my hold, clenching my fingers together around the spar, and 
strove to raise my feet once more to their former position—in vain 
—I was almost exhausted. 

“‘ Again I lost the consciousness of my situation. I was with 
my betrothed—was happy, O how happy! Every incident, every 
word of the previous evening came before me vividly, even to my 
rage at the tale-telling clock, and I laughed wildly at the recollec- 
tion; again the parting scene at the door was renewed, and I 
started to return. Great heavens! some one had fallen into the 
shaft! who could it be? poor unfortunate, could nothing be done 
to save him? I rushed frantically towards the brink, and peering 
deep, deep down into the abyss, beheld the mangled remains of 
some one—who? Surely 1 had seen that face before—who could 
it be? 

“ Like the dark shifting of a dream, the scene changed, and I 
again became conscious ; my grasp was relaxing ; how desperate. 
ly I strove to retain my hold, how convulsively I clutched the 
spar—in vain—the very tendons of my arms seemed to be drawing 
out with the prolonged strain ; my fingers began to slip—O God, 
I was going! With a last effort I dug my nails into the spar 
until the blood started from under them—all, all in vain—I was 
slipping, slipping! © God, was there no hope! One instant I 
retained my hold, then with a cry of mortal agony, a last prayer, 
and my stiffening fingers slipping from the spar, I fell—fell down 
—down!” 

Our fellow passenger here stopped abruptly, and burying his 
face in his handkerchief, appeared overcome and almost convulsed 
with emotion ; we respected his feclings, and waited in silence for 
the conclusion of the narrative. 

Having recovered himself, he removed the handkerchief from 
his face ; we were surprised at not discovering any traces of tears. 
Having scen him apparently so much agitated, we expected noth- 
ing less; but, to our bewilderment, there was a merry twinkle in 
his eye that ill accorded with his remarks of a moment before. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said he, “ you are doubtless anxious 
to hear the remainder of my adventure.” We nodded assent. 
“Well, gentlemen,” he continued, “having held on until my 
strength was exhausted, I fell a distance of—let mo sce—I should 
say the distance between the tips of my tocs, as I hung suspended, 
and the bottom of the pit, must have been something like three or 
three and a half inches! They had commenced digging that par- 
ticular shaft only the day before, and the trifling depth they had 
reached accounted for the carelessness with which it was covercd. 

“It is unnecessary for me to say what was my first impulsive 
act upon finding myself in safety ; that is a subject which need not 
be introdu.ed at this time, But aside from the solemnity of the 
thing, I never think of the occurrence without laughing heartily, 
as I did a moment since, when you doubtless supposed me to be 
agitated by far different emotions; but it strikes mo as being so 
irresistibly ludicrous—what could have been more so, to a specta- 
tor, had there been one, although he might have commiserated my 
condition, to have beheld me in my agony, my despair—begging, 
praying for help, enduring all and more than the horrors of death, 
and at tho same time my feet barely clearing the firm earth be- 
neath. I can’t say whether it would scem so supremely ridiculous 
had the case been another’s, butas it is I cannot refrain from mirth 
whenever I think of it, and I am firmly persuaded when 

‘That dark |, Whose calm eye 

Calls rich, poor,’ 
comes for me in solemn earnestness, the remembrance of the ad- 
venture will cause me to laugh in that dread individual’s gloomy 
face. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ALICE LA VERE. 


BY WILLIE PABOR. 


Away in adorable Italie 

We whi«pere] the words of love's poesic, 

Land my beautiful Alice La Vere, 

Ench to the other by true love made dear; 

And hid in the folds of an orange bower, 

That lay in the shade of an olden tower; 

We opened the book of the heart and read, 
‘+? fis never too young for lovers to wed.” 


Bo hence we did hie to the chapel shrine. 
Where I was made hers and she was male mine. 
Ile of the surplice, the cross and the stole 
Murmured an ave because of each soul, 

And out from the twilight that draped the aisle 
Walked we with hearts all unspotted by guile; 
She in her beauty and I in my pride, 

1 as the bridegroom and she as the bride. 


And in a cottage half hidden by flowers, 

d’assei without heeding our momenta and hours. 
Faith was the warder that guarded the goal ; 
Hope was the angel that reigned in the soul ; 
And fuil of glory the months fled away, 

We as unconscious as children at p'ay. 

Till, in the hush of a soft summer night 

Came a young dove, that we hailed with delight. 


Alice would pillow the babe on her breast, 

1 would sing ditties and lull them to rest. 
Each of us looked in her beautiful e) es, 

Saying what glory lay there in disguise. 

But when the midnight came heavy and dark, 
Azrael’s shadow came o'er life's ark ; 

And when the morning in sunlight came drest, 
Alice lay dead with the babe on her breast. 


Alack and alas that it thus should be, 

I said in the depths of my agony, 

As with eyelids closed and enrobed in white, 
Our babe and my Alice they hid from sight , 
All under the folds of an orange bower 

That lay in the shade of an olden tower. 
Away from deplorable [talie 

I came over land and came over sea. 


And many 4 year has gone by since then, 

Yet still am I seen among living men; 

Nor yet can think without shedding a tear, 

Of the sad fate of my Alice La Vere. 

Or whisper the words of love's poesie 

As once they were whispered in Italie; 

Where, hid in the folds of an orange bower 

That lay in the shade of an olden tower, 

We opened the book of the heart and read, 
“Tis never too young fur lovers to wed.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MALAY PROA. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE CHINESE SEA. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Tr was Captain Sampson’s turn to tell the next story. Ie was 

stout, bronzed, hard-fisted, but kind-hearted son of the ocean, 
fifty years of age, and full of thritling adventure. Our pipes were 
refilled, and then Sampson took his turn as follows : 

“It’s now ten years come next November that I took charge of 
the “ Yankee.” She was a noble ship, and I felt proud of the 
charge. We lay at the wharf, down Peck Slip (we cleared at 
New York, you know), and had got the last lot of duds aboard, 
when I felt something touch me on the leg. I turned around and 
there stood a boy some fourteen years old, with a bundle on his 
shoulder. He kind o’ trembled when I looked at him, but there 
wasn’t any dishonesty in that face—not a bit. He had great gray 
eyes, almost dark enough for hazel, and his hair curled over his 
head like a girl just rigged fora party. Then he looked so earn- 
est and steadily at me, that I knew, whatever he wanted, he’d be 
truthful about it. 

“* What is it, boy ?” said I, speaking kindly. 

“*T want to go to sea with you,’ says he. 

“«Who says ye may go?” 

“*T say so,’ he said—and I saw a tear in his eye. 

“* Are ye alone, boy?” 

“He pointed up to a store at the head of the slip, and told me 
if I would only go up there with him, I could learn all about it. 

“* But what use ’ll you be to me ?’ I asked him before wo started. 

“* Any use you put me to that’s honest, and that I can do,’ he 


“TI liked that answer, for I saw he meant it, and I went up to 
the store with him. I did want a cabin boy, but I hadn’t made 
arrangement for any, because just such a one as I wanted about 
me all the time was hard to find. At the store I asked Mr, Van 
Wart (he was an old friend of mine) about the boy. He told me 
that the boy’s father used to be a porter in his store, but that he 
died about two months before, and the boy was now an orphan, 
his mother having been dead some years, Then he took me aside, 
and says he: 

“*If you want the boy, captain, you'll find him a faithful one. 
He’s been with me, off an’ on, over since he was so high.’ 

“ Of course I took him. His name was Edward Grover, though 
he said ’twas Ned, and so ‘Ned’ wo called him. Two days after 
that a tug towed us out, and we stuck our nose clear of Sandy 
Hook before dinner. First we went to Calcutta, and then to Can- 
ton; and many a timo did I bless my stars that Ned Grover was 


with me, for an own child couldn’t have been more faithfal than 
he was. And then he was a bold fellow, too; and never was the 
blow that could shake him, nor the storm that could blanch him. 
On the royal yard he was like a squirrel on a tree, and he was as 
quick of wit as he was of body. 

“ Well, ow business was all dons up at Canton, and I only had 
to touch st Singapore on my way home, unless I chose to heave- 
to at Batavia. We had a splendid ran down the Chinese Sea, 
making the Natunas in just eight days. In three days from that 
we were among the Anambus Islands—otf Malacca, you know. 
Most of these islands we left on the starboard beam, and along 
towards the middle of the afternoon Lampang was on the lee-bow, 
and not more than six miles distant. 1 always took the eastern 
run of Lam , because I knew the channel. Since morning 
the wind had been light and variable, though not battling, but it 
had now kind o’ settled down in the west’rd as thouzh to rest 
itself—for with stud’n’s’ls alow and aloft, we didn’t run off more’n 
than three knots at the outside. 

“ It was just four o’clock when I came on deck to see how the 
land lay, and I found Lampang then just about abeam, but as the 
wind now came, the island was to windward of as, and four miles 


distant. I had looked at the compass, at the sails, and was then 


looking out fur the land when the man in the maintop haikd the 
deck. 
“* What is it?’ I asked. 

“* A Malay proa!’ he answered, ‘right in shore by that rock. 
There—don’t ye see her?’ 

“I looked, and I did sve her. I sent Ned for my glass, and by 
the time he came with it, the proa had come out in fuil sight from 
behind the rock. I levelled the glass, and I could make tne fellow 
out plainly. ’I'was one of the largest proas I eversaw. I should 
say seventy-five feet long, with bows like an old man’s nose 
turned bottom side upwards, and a stern about the same. I 
counted the men in her, and [ coutd do it pretty surely. 

“* What is she, sir?’ asked Watker, my first mate. 

“«* A Malay proa,’ I told him. 

“* How many men ?” 

Seventy-five, at least.’ 

A pirate !’ he uttered. 

“¢ She isn’t very likely to be anything else,’ I answered, assum- 
ing as much composure as I could; but you may be sure I feit 
but little of it, for a Malay pirate is just about the worst thing in 
the world—bloodthirsty as a Bengal tiger, with all the wit of man 
to back it up. Their very religion makes piracy and murder a 
holy virtue, and a man is honored among them for the many 
times his knife has found a human heart. And they are powerful 
fellows, too, and trained from childhood to the use of arms. 

“‘« She’s coming after us!’ cried the man in the top. But then 
he needn’t have told us of it, for I had seen that from the first. 


“The men looked anxiously towards me, and I saw that they 
were stricken with fear. And our position was not one to inspire 
a poor chap with avery deep joy. The wind was still to the 
west’rd, and three knots was the most the ship could be made to 
run. The Malay was now within three miles, and shooting 
through the water like mad. He had twenty broad paddles out— 
and you know how the bloody hounds can send those long, nar- 
row, sharp proas along. We were now sure that there were over 
seventy men in the great boat, for we could even sce their long 
knives and clumsy fire-arms through my glass. My crew, all mus- 
tered, counted twenty-nine, and one of them only a boy. Of 
swords, or cutlasses, we had only six, but I had thirty brace of 
good boarding pistols in the arm-chest, and a dozen pikes by the 
mast. Rather a dubious show, wasn’t it ? 

“ However, I resolved to do the best I could, for I knew that if 
those Malays captured us we were simply dead men ; so of course 
there was some ground for resistance. First, ] made myself as 
calm as I could. Then I got out the pistols, and had them all 
loaded, and gave two to cach man, reserving two extra ones for 
myself. The six cutlasses I gave to those I thought best qualified 
to handle them, and then I distributed the twelve pikes. Beyond 
these I found four boat-hooks, and these I also gave out, for they 
would be serviceable in repelling boarders after the pistols had 
been all fired. 

*** Now, boys,’ said I, ‘you all know what that follow is after ; 
and if I’d thought of this lull in the wind, I shouldn't have run 
in here. But that can’t be helped now. We can’t run away, 
and we all know if those Malays take us they'll cut our throats 
everyone. I fancy you'd all rather fight to the death than die so. 
Will you stand to it?’ 

“Of course they all said yes; but then they didn’t speak like 
men who had any hope, and surely I didn’t blame them, for our 
enemy was more than double us—almost treble, Yet 1 saw that 
my brave fellows meant to fight. 

“The proa was now about a mile distant, and would be along- 
side in ton minutes unless we caught a smart breeze. I looked 
‘about but saw no signs of any such breeze, save a single bank of 
vapor to tho north’rd. I called after Ned to run to the cabin and 
get me my slippers, for the boots I had on were stiff and clumsy. 
But Ned was not to be found. ‘Never mind,’ I said to myself as 
I ran down, ‘he aren’t to blame. Poor boy, he couldn’t do much, 
unless it was to shoot a pistol, and perhaps blow his own fingers 
off.’ I couldn’t find it in my heart to haul him from his hiding- 
place, for he’d boon a faithful fellow to me, and if he could escape 
I hoped he would, I put on my slippers, and then returned to 
the deck, Tho Malay was now within half a milo, and we could 
see their knives plainly, There wero just seventy-four of them, 
thero being twenty seats in the boat, and all except one or two at 
the bows and stern having four men on a sent, 

“*We shall never bo able to beat them off, sir,’ whispered 
Walker, in my ear, 


“* We are able to try, at all events,’ I replied. 

“ * But look at their force,’ he said, blanching. 

“« Then you mean to die like—’ 

“T’d spoken so far when he caught my arm, for I was begin- 
ning to speak louder, and the men might hear me. 

«« ch,’ he hissed, ‘don’t I pray you say any more. Of course 
fight.’ 

“He grasped his cutlass as he spoke, and I could sce that his 
eye had changed, and there was now some fire in it. By this 
time we could see the faces of the Malays plainly, and in all my 
wanderings | don’t think I ever saw such another set of diabolical, 
uzly, bloody-looking villains. In two minutes more I saw those 
who work d the paddles take their knives in their teeth. I had 
the men stand by with their pistols, and I ordered them to fire 
one vo'ley before the boat got fairly alongside. 

“ At this moment, just as the pirate was within a cable’s length, 
I felt a cool puff upon my check. I turned, and saw that the 
wind had whipped out from the north’rd. Quick as lightning, I 
ordered the yard; squared, and by some means the men obeyed 
me promptly ; but while this was being done, the Malay was com- 
ing on. The pirates sa-v that our sails had caught the new breeze, 
and wi h a few quick, strong stroks they sent their craft along- 
side like a rocket. 

“Firs! I shouted. And my men did fire, but their hands 
must have trembled when they did so, for not over haif a dozen 
of the enemy fell. I called the men to shove their pikes over, but 
I tell you those few pikes looked kind 0’ dismal in the face of 
seventy stout, bloodthirsty Malay pirates. I took one look into 
that proa, and my heart sank, for I knew they would make but 
short work with us. We might kill a score of them, and even 
then they’d be ep with us. 

“¢ What d’ye want?’ I shouted, with all my might. 

“You mooney—you blood—you sheep—you ’ng dom crapoo 
Shawn Bool!’ 

“The fellow evidently thought us John Bulls, and what his 
crapoo meant I cou‘dn’t tell, unless he had got the French and 
English mixed up. However, I hadn’t time to think of that. In 
another moment the proa would be alongside. Already the pirates 
were upon their fect, their long knives in their mouths, clenched 
firmly between their teeth, and in a moment more they would 
leap. The bows of the proa touched our side just under the miz- 
zen chains, and her stern was sweeping swifily in as she shot 
ahead. At that moment something brashed past me towards the 
stern, and I smelt the strong, rank fumes of turpentine. Before 
I had time to look or to think, a sheet of smoke or flame danced 
before my eyes, and on the next instant a howl like the roar of a 
hundred lions burst upon my ears. 

“© Beat ’em off! beat ’em off!’ cried a sharp, clear voice, which 
I at once recognized as Ned’s, and as I heard it the whole truth 
flashed upon me. I sprang to where half a dozen of the villains, 
all covered with flame, were trying to crowd up over the side. I 
awoke the men to a comprehension of the fortune that had burst 
upon us, and the few who were trying to board us were either 
shot or driven back. The breeze was now fresh, and in a very 
few moments more we shot ahead, leaving the proa, all enveloped 
in flames, at a safe distance astern, while her crew, every man of 
them, had leaped into the water to extinguish the fire that clung 
to them. 

“ As soon as we were safe, and our nerves had become some- 
what composed, we looked into the strange fortune that had saved 
us, and we soon understood it. Noble Ned Grover, while I thought 
him hiding away from the enemy, was setting on foot a plan 
which had entered his head alone. In the fore-peak there was a 
large can of pure spirits of turpentine. Ned had taken the cook’s 
great copper kettle, which held some twelve gallons, and filled it 
as full as he dared with the inflammable stuff, and then he had 
watched his opportunity. The moment he thought the proa near 
enough, he set fire to the spirits, and then lifting the kettle high 
up by its sides, he made his way aft, so that the wind would help 
him, and with a careful, strong throw, he sent the fiery mass into 
the boat. It wont in one sheet, all blazing and hissing, and the 
light cotton clothing of the pirates ignited instantly. Of course 
the villains were blinded and stunned by the unexpected visita- 
tion, and I don’t s’pose they knew mach what they were about 
until they had got into the water. The wind, which was just then 
starting fresh, carried the blazing liquid the whole length of the 
boat, and you know even half a dozen drops of it would have been 
enough to set their cotton shirts afire. 

“Tho old Yankee now gathored headway good, and ere long 
the proa and her crow were far astern. The boat was still barn- 
ing and smoking like mad, and we could see that most of the 
pirates wore striking out for the island, for of course they couldn't 
go near their boat, But ‘tisn’t likely one of ‘em ever reached the 
shore, for the fresh breeze had kicked up a smart wave, and their 
heads were under water half of the time. I took my glass and 
went up into the mizzen-top, and for a while I watched tho bloody 
seamps, I could sce ‘em, one after another, sink out of sight, 
and I knew that none o’ them would ever do any more murders. 
But in a little while the fow heads that were left struggling above 
water were beyond the reach of my sight, and I came down, 

“?Tisn't mach use of my telling how Ned Grover was disposed 
of, for you can judge for yourselves, Yet he was modest and 
mild as ever, and begged us not to say anything more about it, 
When we got home, the owners mado him accept a thousand dol- 
lara, and made me promise to teach him navigation. Ned is now 
four-and twenty—as noble a fellow as you could wish to see—and 
last month he left New York as captain of the ship Daniel Boone, 
Now, who comes next !” 


envy, the vampire, blasts the 


Emulation embalms the dead ; 
living. — 
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MRS. FARREN, THE ACTRESS. 
‘We present our readers with an almost 
likeness of the distinguished actress, Mrs. 
who recently performed, for a number of nights, 
at the Boston Museum with most brilliant sac- 
cess, sustaining a wide range of characters, and who 
is certainly one of the most attractive stars in the 
theatrical firmament. Mr. Kimball’s liberality and 
good judgment in securing her services were highly 
appreciated Boston public, who ly 
crowded the Musewm to witness Mrs. Farren’s 
efforts, and who, at the close of her en 
its renewal, and continued their support 
with unabated zeal. The portrait we present was 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial, and engraved in 
the best manner by Orr of New York. We should 
be pleased to accompany it with a detailed biogra- 
phy, but Mrs. Farren modestly would desire to 
waive all notoriety, except that incidental to her 
professional exertions. On one occasion, when 
plied to for her travel’s history, remarked : 


“T have 
ever looked for my ional biography in the 
memories of those it has been my desire to 


. From this feeling on the part of our sub- 

t we have been compelled to collect our material 
various indirect sources, relying for our infor- 
mation on those who have watched her career from 
first to last. Mrs. Farren is an American by birth, 
being the daughter of Richard Russell, who was 
lessee of the t , Some twenty-four 
years ago, and who is well and pleasantly remem- 
by many of our citizens. rs. Farren’s ear- 

liest debut she probably does not herself remember, 
young as she is, for it was as Cora’s Child in Sheri- 
dan’s bombastic but popular drama “ Pizarro.” 
When she was scarcely three years of age, she ac- 
companied her father to New Orleans, whither he 
went to conduct the Camp Street Theatre for Mr. 
James Caldwell. On the boarts of this establish- 
ment, she exhibited a precocious talent, which was 
highly appreciated by the play-goers of the Crescent 
city. Her juvenile personations were, for several 
seasons, one of the principal attractions of the house. 
But time and the youthful prodigy had advanced 
tegether, and the interesting child, ceasing to be the 
* phe ,” arrived at that awkward age and 
appearance that intervenes between budding girlhood 
and blushing womanhood. She now withdrew for 
four years, during which she cultivated a naturally 
fine voice, and then re-appeared in the character of 
Rosina, in the “Barber of Seville,” with no little 
élat. But was soon forsaken for her more 
congenial sisters, Melpomene and Thalia, and Mrs. Farren’s suc- 
cess as Miss Dorillon in Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy, “‘ Wives as they 
were,” decided her future career. Afver her father’s death, she 
‘was for some seasons the leading actress of the principal theatre 
of the South, the St. Charles of New Orleans. —_ acting with 
and witnessing all the celebrities of Europe and America, she was 
enabled to cultivate her taste and perfect her judgment. Moreover, 
she enjoyed occasional opportunities of witnessing the admirable 
performances of the French troupe, which, at times, has embraced 
actors of she very firstability. For cight years, Mrs. Farren’s 
‘winters were passed in New (Orieans, and her summers in St. 
Louis, under the management of Messrs. Ludlow & Smith, years, 
Mrs. Farren affirms, “registered as the happiest of her life.” 
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MRS. FARREN. 


Her at New Orleans and St. Louis is still marked with 
the enthusiasm always displayed by an intelligent American andi- 
ence on the re-appearance of an established favorite. When 
Messrs. Ludlow & Smith retired from the management, Mrs. Far- 
Ten resolved to embark on the career of a star rmer, a step 
which her talent would have justified her in ing years before. 
It is superfious to add that success has been com , and 
has been unanimous in her favor. Nature has libe- 


of which, in an actor of r in- 
tellect, generally proves a fatal obstacle to the popularity of an 
actress. Mrs. Farren a fine person, a classical head 


possesses 
and features, the varying play of which is fitted to express every 


chastened, and attitudes stattesqne 
and those of our readers who have not seen her 
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at massing the details 


of a 
presenting a harmonious impressive 
into high relief salient pecu 
ties. Her energy, in the most, is never ex 
into —- nor does her calmness subside into 
tamness. Her ph ] and mental energies are 
control of a refined taste and 
severe judgment. In a word, we consider Mrs. Far- 
ren as one of the most finished actresses now on the 
boards of any of our theatres. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE, RANDALL'S ISLAND, N. Y. 

The engraving below presents an accurate view of 
the handsome and substantial buildings of the es- 
tablishment known under the above title, and situ- 
ated on Randall’s Island, near New York city. 


They comprise two dwellings, four , & kitchen 
and a wash house arranged in 


Y 


by swamps, in the . princi ilding is 


kind ever attempted 


vagrancy 
1823, mittee was nted for the of inquiring into 


They rented a piece R 
ew York city, of the United States, and opened their house with 


girls, their numbers swelled into two hundred, and 
called for an increase of accommodation. have moved their 
quarters from time to time, till established in present eligible 
location. Both boys and girls are received. The revenue is de- 
i State, the excise fund and the theatrical licenses 
the proceeds of the boys’ labor and the general school fund. 
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DR. KANE’S DISCOVERIES. 

The expedition of Dr. Kane has achieved much for geographi- 
cal science, as well as for the honor of the republic. He failed 
ndeed in rescuing Sir John Franklin, for he was already beyond 
the reach of human assistance; but he has enlarged the actual 
boundaries of geographical knowledge. He has penetrated further 
north than any other man, reaching within 7° 30’ of the Pole itself, 
on which he hoped to plant the flag of the United States. He has 
also revealed the great barrier of ice, five hundred feet in height, 
between Greenland and the Atlantic Sea. The new land, which 
no civilized persons but him and his companions have ever beheld, 
connected by this icy bridge with Greenland, he has named Wash- 
ngton, and the large intervening bay he called Peabody, after a 
gentleman of that name of Baltimore, one of the projectors of the 
expedition. The shores of Smith's Sound have been completely 
explored and charted—the fruit of their sledge travel ; and the ex- 
istence of the before conjectured open sea around the Pole has re- 
ceived new confirmation, and a channel free from ice leading to it 
has been discovered. There was a belt of a hundred and twenty- 
five miles to the southward ; but to the north, the remarkable fact 
was disclosed that the sea was entirely open. Three thousand 
square miles of water wholly free from ice have been seen, where 
the leviathan of the ocean “ maketh it to boil like a pot,” acknow- 
ledging not the chain of the Frost King. The land to the north 
and west that was visible nearest to the Pole, was called Grinnell, 
after the originator of the undertaking. 


Mernvse can Pitis.—This is the last dodge of a patent medi- 
cine vender in New York. It appears that Methuselah was ena- 
abled to live for centuries by the use of these pills ; but the re- 
cipe was lost, and the span of life has been growing shorter ever 
since. Fortunately the recipe has turned up, and any lady or 
gentleman who wishes to live a half dozen centuries has only 
to buy a box of these pills. For particulars, see small bills, etc. 


Moniricent Bequest.—The late James Brown left a very 
costly and valuable collection of books to the Boston Natural 
History Society. Among them are Gould’s Ornithology in six- 
teen volumes, folio, and Gray’s Genera of Birds, in three volumes, 
Toyal 4to. 

SHovtper Arms !—Last month was a busy one with the mili- 
tary companies all over the country. ‘“‘ Sogering” is now over 
for the season, and uniforms and chapeaux will slumber in band- 
boxes and hat-cases, except when called for by military balls—very 
different balls from those given and returned in the Crimea. 


Tae Yawxer Carp Wariter.—This popular and well known 
individual has got up an admirable little “ pocket companion,” to 
contain a few cards, neatly written, and handy for use. His 
head-quarters are at the Revere House. 


SPLINTERS. 


-... Rev. Rufus W. Griswold is engaged in preparing the life 
ot the lamented Mrs. Judson (Fanny Forrester). 
.... Mrs. Robinson, the “ veiled murderess,” has behaved so 
badly at Sing Sing that she is now confined in a cell. 
---. Out of ninety noble physicians who volunteered to go to 
Norfolk during the fever, twenty died. 
..+. The anniversary of the battle of King’s Mountain, South 
Carolina, was celebrated in a brilliant manner in that State. 
«++. The contest in Mexico turns upon the question of con- 
tinuing or abandoning the military system of Santa Anna. 
.++. General Scott's back pay, it is now said, will be allowed, 
and accountants are figuring up the amount. 
.... When the Mexican general, Woll, abandoned Matamo- 
ras, he helped himself to $75,000 from the military chest. 
.-+. The Russians say the English are like an army of lions 
ed by asses. What an impudent assertion ! 
.»+. Dr. Kane has been quite a lion since his retarn from the 
region of polar bears and polar snows. 
-+++ Our fine weather continues ; these genial autumns com- 
pensate us for our most ungenial and chilly springs. 
-++. The French government have abandoned all attempts to 
regulate the price of bread. They say it must take its course. 
+++. The Japanese seem disposed to dodge the provisions of 
the treaty, and there is some talk of treating them to cannon balls. 
- Wenoticed in a late Loudon paper that they are trying 
the experiments of baby shows, a la Barnum, in England. 
+++» Queen Victoria has been hemming pocket handkerchiefs 
for mutilated soldiers. The recipients are duly grateful. 
-.. We don’t hear anything about the Danish sound dues 
lately ; yet something must be done about them. 
-++. The emperor of Russia is very kind to Americans. Some 
wiseacres think he wants to annex the United States to Russia. 
The quantity of bad French uticred since Rachel’s visit 
would fill a large-sized quano book. 
--+. There.are two things for which a man never receives sym- 
‘pathy—missing the cars and chasing his hat in a wind. 
.... Expectation is on the gui vive about Disraeli’s new novel. 
The hero is the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke. 
++. Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, the oldest book publishers 
in this city, have been in partnership fur thirty-seven years. 


CHEERFUL ASPECT. 

It is gratifying to know that the present harvest in this country 
has proved to be one of great abundance, and that, besides being 
able to supply fully all domestic wants, we shall be able to export 
largely of the staple productions of the land for European con- 
sumption. Last year was one of short crops; it was the case 
almost universally in all parts of the United States, and the result 
was one of disastrous effect upon all departments of business ; 
for indirectly the agricultural interests of the country control its 
business and financial prosperity. Thus we already see a healthy 
reaction in all departments of trade, and a vast difference between 
the present and twelve months since. , 

Our great and noble West is teeming with plenty, and the pro- 
ducers are only awaiting their opportunity to send the accumu- 
lated hoards of grain to the eastern market. While France and 
England—whose children are spilling their blood in foreign war— 
are complaining of short crops and blank prospects for the feeding 
of the million, our own producers are eagerly seeking a market 
for the plenty that a kind Providence has sent as a reward for 
their industry. All this is not without its silent but impressive 
moral. If the sons of France and England were tilling their na- 
tive soil, in place of laying their bones beneath that of the Cri- 
mea, there would be no short crops complained of on either side 
of the British Channel. 

But without finding fault with others, let us indulge in a little 
self-congratulation ; for our own favored land was never in a 
more prosperous condition since the country has been organized 
into a government. Commercial confidence is fully restored, 
money is plenty, business “driving,” and all begin to experience 
the impetus and stirring effect of this improved aspect of things, 
from the smallest to the most extensive merchant. The farmer 
has money to spare, because his crops are large and bring him in 
means, and from this basis of the agricultural interest, beyond a 
doubt, the great commercial features of the country take their 
complexion. For this reason, if for no other, let the farmer be 
always encouraged ; his is a noble, an elevating occupation, inde- 
pendent, healthful and profitable. 

No line of employment holds out a better return for time and 
money invested than that of agriculture. The Great West, with 
its rich soil, needing but the planting of the seed alone, is invit- 
ing the sturdy emigrant to come and reap of her richness. There 
is no rise and fall in that, like the stock market; this stock in 
trade is like sterling gold, and will always command it. Subject 
to little or no fluctuation, it returns an hundred fold for the sim- 
plest investment, and yields health as well as pecuniary fortune to 
its faithful and industrious followers All honor, then, to the 
occupation of the farmer ; let it be held up to honor, and its pur- 
suit encouraged by the great and good. “Trade,” says Lord 
Chatham, “ increases the wealth and glory of a country ; but its 
real strength and stamina are to be looked for among the cultiva 
tors of the soil.” 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE CRIMEA, 

We see it stated that the British army in the Crimea is almost 
as small as that sent by little Sardinia. All the efforts of Great 
Britain to swell her force in the East to respectable dimensions, it 
would seem, have failed. She has plenty of money, but no men 
to spare, and this want is severely felt in the unsupplied demand 
for laborers as well as for soldiers. Oppression and poverty have 
driven millions from Ireland, which was once the great reseryoir 
of bone and muscle for her armies and her public works, and her 
farms. Australia has drained off multitudes of her own people, 
and now, strange to say, man has become an article of value and 
importance in the British market. But the men are not to be had, 
either for love or money—a most humiliating fact to be disclosed 
in the presence of her ancient rival, and patronizing ally, France. 
What vast encouragement must such a development afford to 
French vanity, and French aspirations ! 


> 


Gotpen Weppinc.—A highly respectable and worthy couple 
in Concord celebrated their golden wedding, fifty years of married 
life, one evening, recently. All their children and grand-children, 
some of them from distant parts of the country, were present on 
the occasion, and together with some of the neighbors, formed a 
very pleasant party. Two large loaves of wedding cake, and a 
variety of the choicest fruits of the season, graced the festive 
table. 


Cuixa.—The rebels in the flower land still make head against 
the imperial government notwithstanding, perhaps in consequence 
of the ferocious cruelty with which they are punished when they 
fall into the bands of the imperials. The rebels cut off their 
queues, as a distinguishing mark when they enlist against the 
government, and the government cuts off their heads when they 
take them. 


Interxestine CeLepration.—The celebration of the 100th 
birthday of Rev. John Sawyer, at Bangor, has been described to 
us as deeply interesting. The good old man spoke for an hour 
and a quarter, relating his life-history, without apparent fatigue. 
We cordially wish him added years of life and health. 


Harr Par.—The Shawnees and Miamis refused to take the 

half pay tendered them now by our government, the balance to 

be paid in the spring. ‘They ought to remember that half a loaf 
is better than no bread at all. 

Boru Pargrs.—Let our subscribers, when renewing their sub- 

scriptions, remember that we send the Pictorial and Flag together 


| for four dollars per annum. 


DANCING. 

Among the prejudices that are fast passing away before the 
spirit of the age is that which regarded dancing as an immoral 
amusement. We find some of the religious papers sensibly and 
forcibly advocating this exhilarating exercise. The Christian En- 
quirer of a late date says: “ Dancing should cease to be anathe- 
matized by the religionist. If he wants Biblical authority for the 
practice, he should remember how David once danced before the 
Lord. He objects (and every sensible person with him) to such 
balls and dancing, with the attendant display, and late hours and 
suppers, and other doubtful accompaniments, as the ‘ Potiphar 
Papers’ tell of. But the Christian of Great Britain and America, 
in opposing dancing under all circumstances, and in all company, 
is, in the view of all other Protestants, over-sanctimonious and 
pharisaical. Even the pastor in the land of Luther and Calvin, it 
he does not, as we are told, share in the amusement, would as 
soon think of denouncing a walk as a dance.” 

Dancing is a favorite amusement of the Spaniards, who lay 
aside all their coldness and hauteur the moment they hear the in- 
spiring notes of a guitar preluding a bolero or fandango. It is 
related that once upon a time the Holy Fathers of the Church had 
nearly decided to suppress the fandango, when one among them 
argued that it was not right to condemn it unheard and unseen, 
and proposed that two celebrated dancers should be summoned 
before the tribunal by way of counsel for the dancing defendants. 
The proposition was accepted, and two skilful dancers appeared 
before the august court. The dance commenced. The holy 
fathers, with contracted brows, look on for a time unmoved; at 
length the seductive charms and irresistible loveliness of the dance 
exhibited their effects in chasing away the wrinkles from the fore- 
heads of its austere judges. Hostile indications and bellicose in- 
tentions with reference to the dance, by imperceptible degrees 
merged into lively interest and fixed attention. Now, as its 
charms more fully developed themselves, one of the reverend gen- 
tlemen so far forgot himself as to be guilty of the manifest impro- 
priety of beating time to the movements of the music. The dance 
went on, becoming still more seductive, when one of the worthy 
clergy suddenly bolted from his seat and commenced executing 
the movements of the dance. Another and another followed ; the 
furore became general, and what was late a clerical court, was 
suddenly metamorphosed into a dancing saloon. The fandango 
was reinstated with all its former right and privileges, and its glo- 
rious triumph has proved its security against all similar attempts 
on the part of the clergy. 


> 


AnNEcbDOTE OF Pe issizr.—The following is told of Gen. 
Pelissier: Some years ago, Pelissier,on parade, one morning, 
got angry with a sous officer of a cavalry regiment, whose tenue 
seemed to him quite defective. He abused the man most vio- 
lently, and cut him across the face with his whip. The man 
seized one of his pistols and endeavored to fire at his command- 
ing officer, but the pistol missed fire. Pelissier, swearing a fear- 
ful oath, but otherwise calm, said: “Fellow, I order you a 
three days’ arrest for not having your arms in better order.” 


Mrs. W. H. Smira.—This popular comic actress left us for 
the South, after a bumper benefit at the Howard Atheneum. Mrs. 
Smith first appeared in Boston as Miss Riddle, and was one of a 
brilliant circle of performers most of whom are nowno more. She 
will be a favorite wherever she goes. We learn that she is to be 
attached to the Mobile troupe. 

+ = > 

ExocuTion anv Imitration.—Mr. Charles Whitney, who late- 
ly gave his entertaiument cutitled “ Shakspeare and the Orators,” 
at the Tremont Temple, was particularly happy in his persona- 
tions of the leading orators of the age. 

Mosicau.—Miss Jesse Hammond’s “ Cargo of Song and Sto- 
ry,” at the Meiaonian, in this city, was highly appreciated by large 
audiences. These entertainments are perfectly unique, and form 
appetising melange of fun, sentiment and song. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, ,! Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. William B. Kendall, of New York, to 
Miss Hattie M. Fay; by Kev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. E. Osgood Libby to Miss sarah 
L. Whiting; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry A. Herbard to Miss Anne k. 
Fairbanks, both of Kast Abington; Mr George Goodrich to Miss Catharine 
Lynch, both of Cambridge; by Kev. Mr. Skinuer, Mr. William 3. Walker, of 

neoiln, Me., to Miss Kebecea Jane Underwood; by Rev. Mr. Rumpif, Mr. 
Charles J. Wise to Miss Elizabeth Ewald, both of Roxbury; by Rev. Mr. Mi- 
ner, Mr. Thomas P. Connery to Miss Surah C. Conant, both of Gardner.—At 
South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Ciinch, Mr. J. Bambrock to Mrs. Sarah Butler, 
both of England.—At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr, Drowne, Mr. Joseph Kirk to 
Miss Eleanor H Stimpson.—-At West Cambridge, by Key. Mr. Swaim, Mr. 
John 8. Crosby to Miss adelaide ©. Frost.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr Worcester, 
Mr. Joseph H. Green, of New York, to Mrs. Sarah L. Remick.—At Essex, by 
Key. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Samuel P. Haskell to Miss Susan Burnham.— At Glou- 
cester, Mr. Alonzo F. Harvey to Miss Hannah Curtiss —At Lowell, by Kev. Dr. 
Miles, Dr. Eben K Sanborn to Miss Harriet Avery.—At Haverhill, by Rev. 
Mr. Horsford, Mr. L. B. Whittier to Miss Carrie D. Brown,—At Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., by Kev. Mr. Ray, Mr, Thomas Benedict, of Skaueatless, N. ¥., to Miss 
Elizabeth Morton. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mra. Ellen Josephine D i. wife of Mr. Dapiel Galeucia, 
26; Miss Jane 1. Goodwin, 61; Mrs Abby F., wife of Mr. Austin Trussde)!, 
$8.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Salome, wite of Mr. Joseph Johnson, 54.— At Somer- 
ville, Mrs. Lyueinds H., wife of Mr. Samuel 8. Shorey, 41.—At Cumbridgeport, 
Miss Caroline H. A. Butler, 19.—At Brookline, Mr. John Newton Craft, 18.— 
At Watertown, Miss Elise Jane Bacon, 23.—At Beverly, Mr. Royal W., son of 
Rev. Joseph Tracy, 86.—At Salem, . Margaret Sweetman, 30.—At East 
Wareham, Mr Samuel 8, Bourne, 20.—At Newburyport, Mr. Joseph Thurio, 
72.—at New Bedford, Miss Sarah G. Baker, 30; Mis. Laura R., wife of Mr. 
William A Wood, 20.—At Edgartown, Mrs. Eliza A., wife of Capt. Abraham 

» 48.—At Holmes’s Hole, Mrs Ama, wife of Mr. Thomas Robinson, 48. 
—At Peterbo: N. Dr. David Smiley, a soldier of the Kevolution, 96.— 


rough 

At Charlestown, iH , Mrs. Louise. wife of Mr. J H. Hubbard, 36.—At Moul- 
touborough, N.H., Miss Lavinia Adelia Adams, 18 —At Gray, Me. Mrs. Julia 
A., wife of Rev. Allen Lincoln, 24.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, Mrs. C Louisa G. 
Hatchinson, of Boston, 27 —At San Vrancisco, Mrs Barbara Galvin, 40, late 
of Bostoo board steamship Unele Sam, Mr. William 

from Newburyport, Mass., 44. 


Derrah, carpenter, 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
The widow of Robert B. Thomas, of “ Farmer’s Almanac ” 
fame, lately died near Clinton, Mass., at the age of seventy- 
five years. —— Terra-cotta is coming into extensive use as a ma- 
terial for architectural embellishments, it being much cheaper in 
a highly carved state, than marble, and equal in durability and 
beauty. The name simply implics baked clay. During the 
middie ages, the art of manufacturing terra-cotta was apparently 
lost ; but in modern times it has been revived and brought to a 
state of high perfection. —— Vivian speaks of the discase some- 
times called Scotch fiddle, as the “ Caledonian Cremona.”’ In 
the mill of E. H. Hall, of Millville, Mass., are now being wo- 
ven, in wool, the portrait of Washington, and pictures of the lo- 
comotive and fire engine, all of which are new designs executed 
on that wonder of mechanic ingenuity, the celebrated Jacquard 
loom. —— Mr. J. T. Baldwin has received a patent for an im- 
proved paper-ruling machine. The improvement relates to the 
peculiar means employed for lifting the pens from the shects of 
paper at proper intervals to make the required blanks or spaces 
on the sheets. This can be done to make spaces of different 
sizes with great rapidity ; also for making different spaces on the 
same sheets at any time, for fancy ruling for different purposes, 
so that it is flexible in its character. Mayor Wood, of New 
York, was invited to the “‘ Publishers’ Festival” in that city, be- 
cause he was the author of the “Complaint Book.” Mr. Hi. 
Wheclock, of Boston, has invented a new gas-burner, in which 
the gas, before it reaches the surface, is made to pass through a 
packing of hard felt, which strains, filters and purities it in its 
passage, and imparts many advantages. In the check which it 
affords, the minutest proportion of coal-tar is arrested and precip- 
itated, all the gas is consumed, and no carbonic acid gas escapes 
to taint the atmosphere. It is also said to be a very economical 
contrivance. —— There was lately a marriage in New Orleans, 
between two persons in the prime of life, in which case the groom 
had been thrice a widower and the lady twice a widow. ——A 
pair of splendid chandeliers, in bronze and gilt, were put on 
board the steamer San Jacinto, at New York, the other day, be- 
ing a portion of the presents from our government to the Em- 
peror of Japan. —— Rev. Jesse Lec, un early apostle of Metho- 
dism in Maine, speaks in his journal of being hospitably enter- 
tained by a Mr. Trapton, and being ferried by him over the Pe- 
nobscot, in two canoes. Rev. Mr. Trapton, of Westfield, Mass., 
is his grandson, and explains the use of the two canoes by the 
fact that the canoes were tied together, and the fore feet of the 
minister’s horse placed in one and his hind feet in another, and 
minister and Lorse were safely ferried across together. The 
British government has withdrawn its annual grant of a thousand 
pounds to the Royal Socicty for the Encouragement of Science, 
on the plea of great war expenses. The German Reformed 
Charch in this country is making a rapid increase in numbers and 
means. It has 317 ordained ministers in its connection—viz., 
124 in the synod of Ohio and adjacent States, and 193 in the 
synod of North America. These ministers serve 932 congrega- 
tions, 403 in the western and 529 in the castern synod. The 
number of communicants is 47,936, of which 17,637 belong to 
the synod of Ohio. The New York Academy of Music has 
contracted an cngagement wih Roger, a miraculous tenor, at 
$60,000 per annum. It is said his chest C would be cheap at 
double the money. —— It is a principle among the Mohammed- 
ans that the Koran mast be written with a pen, as it would be 
impious to print the sacred name of Allah with type. —— There 
is a colored woman named Elvira Johnson, now living in Hart- 
ford, who was born in Colchester, Sept. 8, 1754, thus making her 
now in her 102d year. She has lost her cyesight, but otherwise 
her appearance does not indicate over seventy years. —— Cigar 
ashes will be found an invaluable remedy for the bite of the 
mosquito and other insects. Wet the ashes and rub them on the 
part, and the stinging sensation will be extracted almost instant- 
ly. The reason of this is, that the ashes contain alkali, which 
neutralizes the effect of the poison. The Russian minister at 
Washington, waited upon Lieut. Muury recently, and presented 
him with an autograph letter from the Grand Duke Constantine, 
complimenting him upon his eminent labors in the cause of sci- 
entific navigation. —— Charles Mahaficy upset a pot of melted 
metal in a foundery in Wheeling, and burnt off one of his feet. 

Viotatixe Tee Recirrocity Treaty.—The custom-honse 
officers at London, C. W., latcly seized one hundred boxes, on 
suspicion that they contained contraband goods. ‘The boxes 
were opened, but only boots and shoes were found until they 
came to the ninety-fifth box, when instead of boot and shoe 
leather, they discovered a large quantity of gold and silver 
watches and other valuable jewelry. The prize was a grand onc 
—the whole property, boots, shoes and jewelry being confiscated. 
The value of the boots and shoes is said to be $6000, and the 
watches aud jewelry found may be valued at $40,000 or $50,000. 


A Vereusx.—George Heep lately dicd at Olney, Ill., aged 95. 
He joined the frigate Constitution under Commodore Truxton, 
and was in the two celebrated sca-fights in 1787, off the West 
India Islands, with “La Vengeance” and “La Insurgent,” 
French frigates, in both of which he stack by his brilliant old 
commander. He was also in the war with Tripoli. 


Goixe to Law,—At the close of a recent trial in regard to 
the ownership of a cow, in which thirty-five witnesses were ex- 
amined, the saccessful claimant was obliged to scll the cow at 
auction in order to raise fands to pay his lawyers. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


There is a steamer in San Francisco, the entire machinery of 
which was manufactared in California. 

In New Gronada it is said that a French company are about 
to run a line of steamers from Aspinwall to Jamaica, via Cartha- 
genia. 

Arrangements have heen made in Canada to raise, immediately, 
a force of two thousand cight hundred recruits for the British 
army. 

Messrs. J. M. Beebe & Co., in Boston, have presented each of 
their clerks, some sixty or more, with a copy of the “ Life of Amos 


4+ Lawrence.” 


What would a Quaker say to the Emperor of Russia’s assertion 
that his men have shown an endurance at Sebastopol worthy of 
the soldiers of Christ ¢ 


A “ Bread League” isin course of establishment in Charles- 
town, Mass., by which flour and other necessaries of life may be 
procured at moderate prices. 

Miss Harriet Martineau is in a very critical condition of health, 
and may die instantly at any moment. She has completed an 
autobiography. 

The Salem Gazette, in alluding to the Rev. Edward Everett 
a, of Worcester, calls him “one of the ablest men in the 

tute.’ 


Saltpetre is said to exist in caves in Crawford, Franklin, Gas- 
conade, and Osage countics, Missouri, enough to meet all the 
deficiency in the market. 

The New York Mirror states that a gang of villains ere en- 
gaged in “boring and sweating” the coin. The punishment 
fixed by law for an offence of this kind is very severe. 


The editor of the Alexandria Gazette says he has seen, ata 
store in that town, a cat tenderly nursing a litter of youny rats, 
having previously made a meal of their mother. 

The Portland Advertiser says that Josiah Pierce, jr., of that 
city, who has been appointed secretary of legarion at St. Peters- 
burg, is a gentleman of fine attainments, who will honor the 
position. 

The Fouricrite establishment in New Jersey has broken up, and 
the property, which cost over a hundred thousand dollars, sold for 
about half that sum. The silly people who composed it have 
come back into the world as other people do. 

A thing unparalleled in the annals of theatricals recently occur- 
red at Sonora, California. The theatre was occupied by a politi- 
cal assemblage till midnight, when the performance commenced 
and did not conclude till daylight! 


An English clipper ship, the Guiding Star, which sailed from 


| Liverpool for Australia last January with 400 emigrants on board, 
| was seen last off the Brazilian coast. It is supposed that she went 
| down at sea with all her passengers and crew. 


The Lafayette (la.) Courier says that contracts have already 
been made for large amounts of corn, to be delivered during the 
winter, and previous to the opening of the canals in spring, at 
twenty cents per bushel. 

At “ Walcott” village, on the line of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Railroad, lots are selling freely at $40 to $250, each 64 ‘feet 
by 150 feet, land which, four years ago, cost $1 25 peracre. Such 
is the influence of railroads on real estate in the West. 


A lad but seven years of age attempted to drown a little girl of 
three years at Utica, lately. The young rascal’s head and con- 
duct are said to furnish a complete defence of the system of phre- 
nology, his organ of destructiveness being as immoderately devel- 
oped as the propensity is ungovernable. 

The Newburyport Herald says:—“ Mrs. Johnson, whose late 
financial operations waked up our merchants and bankmen, is the 
same woman that Colonel Fremont’s wife's sister fired ‘the pistol 
at in Panama for allowing too free use of her tongue in relation 
to private mat'ers.” 


The Frankfort Post Gazette states that the success of the allies 
has produced a deep impression in central Germany. “The Ger- 
man press,” it declares, “from the Elder to Luxumburg, and from 
Tilsit to Trieste, looks on the victory of the western powers as 
the triumph of a principle, and as an evident and visible sign of 
Divine justice.” 

A Nanvacket whaling vessel has discovered a new island in the 
South Pacific Ocean. It is situated about 250 miles south of 
Desolation Island, and the ship which encountered it took from 
it, in less than a week’s time, 400 barrels of sea elephantoil. Two 
other ships are said to be now in course of preparation to return 
thither for the purpose of profiting by this valuable discovery. 


A curious law question has arisen in London. A man proposed 
to a lady, was accepted, but not fulfilling his promise, is now pro- 
secuted. 1] tarns out, however, that he had a wife, and couldn't 
marry, althuugh “ Barkis was willin’.” The question therefore 
arises, ‘‘ what damage does a lady sustain in not being married to 
a married man ¢” 

The statement that Marshal Radctzky is the oldest general in 
Europe is contradicted. That distinction is claimed by General 
Despeaux, of the French service, aged 94, who entered in the 
army in 1776, was appointed general of brigade in 1793, and gene- 
ral of divison in the following year; so that he is a general of 61 
years’ standing, while Marshal Radctzky, aged 89, is only of 59 
years’ standing. 

A gentleman, recently from Europe, tells the following story :— 
“ Mons. , of Paris, who is not an imperialist, had a fine but 
very savage dog, which he named Sevastopol. On being asked 
the reason for giving his dog such a singular name, replied, ‘ Bo- 
cause it can’t be taken.’ hereupon the owner of the dog was 
promptly arrested for his disloyal belief.” This is as bad as the 
times of the old French regime, when Lettres du Cachet were in 
fashion. 

By the last advices from the Sandwich Islands we learn that 
the legislature has reduced the duty on French brandies, thus 
clearing the way for a re-arrangement of the treaty with France, 
and that & treaty, establishing reciprocal free trade in all products 
of the Sandwich Islands and the Uuited States, has just been con- 
cluded. The island of New Caledonia, in the Pacific, hae been 
formally declared part of the colunial domain of the French 
empire. 

A shoemaker of Middleton, England, lately undertook, for a 
small wager, to wheel a barrow to the West Pits Colliery, a dis- 
tance of eleven miles, and back again, with a weight of not less 
than two cwt. of coals, which feat he accomplished in twelve hours. 
He started at five in the morning, and returned about four or half 

four in the afternoon, having travelled twenty-two miles of 

ly road, one-half of which he was wheeling a weight of seven- 

teen and 2 half stone. He scemed to accomplish task with 
great case. 


Foreign Items. 


There have recently been placed in the Paris exhibition live fish, 
salmon, eels and trout, w are the result of artificial fecunda- 
tion. 


The Moniteur estimates the French killed and wounded in the 
final assault upon Sebastopol at 7000, whi.e military men at Paris 
count it 10,000 at least. 

M. Poitevin, the eronaut, recently made an ascent at Marseilles 
in the presence of 200,000 persons. His wife made a descent in 
& parachute very successfully. 

Racing in old England is growing out of date among the re- 
spectable classes, and the nobility are now patronizing regattas, 
boat rowing, etc. 

Messrs. Longman make the following announcements :—Mr. 
Macaulay's continuation of the “ History of England” is in the 
printer's hands, and will be published befure « Hristmas. 


Duasing Queen Victoria’s od in Paris, the jewellers admit they 
sold more than during the whole year 1854. It is estimated that 
the seven hundred thousand visitors spent at least three millions 
of doliars in ten days. 

The Emperor of Austria has congratulated Queen Victoria and 
Louis Napoleon on the success of the allies, and in all probability, 
to carry out his attempt to sit on three stwols, will offer his sym- 
pathy to the Russian emperor. 

A letter from Florence in a London paper gives terrible accounts 
of the ravages of the cholera. It is asserted that eleven thousand 
persons were carried off by the disease during the month of Au- 

ust. The population of the city, which usually averages one 
Sandred thousand, was thinned down to sixty thousand. 


Nesselrode asserts, over his own signature, that the Turks have 
lost in the present war 160,000 men, the French 40,000, and the 
English 30,000. A Russian official statement some time since 
admitted their own loss at 200,000, and five hundred thousand 
will not probably cover the total. 

Leonard Maelzcl, inventor of the metronome, automaton chess 
player, and panharmonica (composed of forty-two automaton mu- 
sicians, which executed all the great musical scores, especially 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Gluck’s Iphigenie en Aulide, and Spou- 
tini’s Vestale), died on the 7th September, in Vienna, aged 79. 
He was born in Ratisbon, in 1776. 


+ > 


Sands of Gold. 


+++ He who submits to follow, is not made to precede —Fuseli. 

.++. There will be no more great statesmen ; there will be only 
men more or less linked to events.— Balzac. 

.... Things came to Raffaelle and Shakspeare; Michael An- 
gelo and Milton came to things.—Fuscli. 

..+» Bid that welcome which comes to punish us, and we pun- 
ish it, seeming to bear it lightly. —Shakspeare. 

..  Shakepeare is to Sophocles what the incessant flashes of a 
tempestuous night are to daylight. —Fuseli. 

.s+» If, under all circumstances, a man does not go round facts 
or ideas, to examine them under their various aspects, this man is 
incomplete, feeble, and in danger of perishing. —Balzac. 

.... For the credit of virtue it must be admitted that the great- 
est evils which befall mankind are caused by their crimes.—/a 
Rochefoucauld, 

.++. Oft, what scems a trifle, a mere nothing, by itself, in some 
nice situations, turns the scale of fate, and rules the most impor- 
tant actions.— Thomson. 

...» Deference often shrinks and withers as mach upon the ap- 
proach of intimacy, as the sensitive plant does upon the toach of 
one’s tinger.— Shenstone. 

.... The thing in the world I am most afraid of is fear; and 
with good reason, that passion alone, in the trouble of it, exceed- 
ing all other accidents.—Moutaigne. 

.... The sadness engendered by the overthrow of all our hopes 
is a malady, and often causes death. It will nut be one of the 
slightest ovcuputions of our present physiology to seek by what 
ways and means a thought succeeds in producing the same disor- 
guuization as a poison.— Balzac. 

...+ By the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding to- 
gether the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, the 
whole, at oue time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young ; but in 
a condiiion of unchangeable constancy, moves on thruugh the 
ee of perpetual decay, full, renovation, and progression. 


Joker’s Budget. 


A wag thus eulogizes his musical attainments :—* I know two 
tunes, the one is Auld Lang Syne, and the other isn’t—I always 
sing the latter.” 

A man advertises for “ competent persons to undertake the sale 
of a new medicine,” and adds that it will be profitable for the 
undertuker. 

Wendell Holmes, being told of an immense land slide, said he 
doubted the truth of the announcement, there was no 
ground for the report. 

A young thicf, who was charged with picking pockets, demurred 
to the indictment, because he had never ’sactly picked them, he 
always took thein as they came, 

“ They say you are rather fond of a glass of wine occasionally,” 
said Neal Dow, to a jolly acquaintance. “ ‘That's slanderous and 
unjust,” was the reply ; “ they should say a bottle.” 

Man, says the anatomist, changes entirely every seven ; 
“ therefore,” says Jones, tailor should not me 
bill 1 contracted in 1848—] um not the same person—hence 1 owe 
him nothing.” 

Cause and Effect.—Two gentlemen happening to meet, the one 
observed : “ Su our friend attorney, is dead.” “ Yvs, 
and I hear he left very few effects.” “Jt could not be otherwise ; 
he had very few causes,” 

An imaginative Lrishman gave utterance to this lamentation : 
“] returned to the halls of my fathers by night, and | found them 
in ruins! I cried aloud, ‘My fathers, where are they ?’ and echo 
responded, ‘1s that you, Paturick MeGlathery ” 

A gpoupeen of the bar in Ireland, walking one day with a 
friend, who was extremely precise in pronunciation, the latter hear- 
near him say earosity 


for “ curiosity,” exclaimed : 


w that fellor murders the Kuglish language!” “ It isn’t mur- 
der it is mayhem,” said the other; “he has only knocked an J 
out,” 
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on the inside of the ) becomes 
tre advertiser's business to 
aoe ror “Apvenrisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 


cases, without to len or continuance. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


UNITED STATES CLUB 
HE undersigned, having tnaile arrangements with the 
Publishers, offer to farritth any two of the following 
publications for #3 being « discount of twenty-fice per 
ate from the price per single copy 
BOSTON the American Union, the Olive Branch. the 
Weekly Traveller, the Weekly Telegraph, ‘the True Fiag, 
the Star Spangled Banner, the Yankee Privateer, Ameri- 
ean Patriot, Laties’ an the Weekly Journal, and 
the American Weekly 
NEW YORK—The sctentite Ameri¢an, Journal, and 
the Weekly Tribane. 
ROCH ESTER. New York—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
PUI LADELPH! A—Satarda Evening Post, MceMakin’s 
Weekly Courier, Peterson's National Magazine, 
and Arthur's Home Mag wine. 
Also, either of the above, and One copy of cither of the 
following 88 Magazines for #3 


Lady's Book, Graham's 


Maga 
"YORK Harper's ‘New Monthly. 
Any two of the #3 Monthites for 84 
Any one of the Monthties and two of the Weeklies for'85. 
Any two of the Monthiies and one of the Weeklies for 


Any one of the Weeklies and either of the following €1 
pudiicationsa—Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, the 
Mouthly) Schoolmate, the Phrenological Journal, the 
vater Cure Journal—for $2 25. 
Also, Ballou’s Weekly Pictorial Drawing-Noom Com- 
nion, and either of the $2 Weeklies for ) 75, or the 
Yictorial and one of the Monthiies for #4 25 
Publications will be sent to different addresnes, and to 
different t-offices, if desired by those getting up the 
clubs, and oft litions to clubs of single sw will 
be taken at club rates, viz., $2 for the Mon fies, $150 
for the Weeklies. 
Sing!e subscriptions received for the Magazines at €8— 
and for the papers at $2 per annum—®l for six months. 
We warrant the reception regularly of all pab 
subscribed for to us. 
N. B. Atl publications will be forwarded from the 
different offices of pubiication. 
Terms —Cash in advance. 
s vestige Stamps may be sent for fractional parts of a 
ollar. 
Specimen copies of any of the papers on our list sent, if 
uested 


ae tT publications discontinued at the expiration of the 
time paid for. te 
Postmasters others are respectfully requested 
Address 


act as Agents. 
E. A. NORRIS & Co., 
Olive Branch Office, Boston. 


Visit OAK HALL, 


—THE— 


PIONEER CLOTHING HOUSE, 


ESTABLISHED IN BOSTON, M48S., IN 1841. 
GENTLEMEN’S, YOUTH’S, AND LITTLE CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS, 
HATS, CAPS, ETC., OF EVERY VARIETY, AT 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


This Howe, whieh fully sustains its enviable position, 
is daily receiving large supplies cf recently manufactured 


CLOTHING. 


travellers and resident citizens will find every- 


PRICES DEFYING: COMPETITION. 


Parents are reminded that the spacious rotunda is de- 
voted to the sale of 


BOY’S CLOTHING ONLY. 
and every facility may here be found 
r 


FITTING GARMENTS TO CHILDREN. 
Nos. 28, 80, 32, $4, 3@and 88 NORTH STREET, 
oct27 2t “BOSTON, MASS. 


LYON’S*KATHAIRON, 
HE Ladies have proclaimed this article to be. by far, 
the cleanest and most delightful preparation ever 
u-ed; and from ‘their verdict in such matters there is no 
appeal. Their decision is certainly weil grounded, for its 
wonderful efficacy in restoring, preserving and beautify- 
ing the hair; cleansing it front dandruff aud all other im- 
purities ; curing nervous head ete. ; ther with its 
delightfal perfume, and its perfect cleanness and delicacy 
~ results of the great care taken in its preparation), 
ve made it the most universally popular article of the 
kind in the world. Still sold by. All respectable dealeis 
for only 25 cents. Be sure and ask for LYON’S Karaat- 
RON, to avoid valueless imitations. 
AKALH, WYNKOOP & Co., Proprietors, 
63 Liberty st , New York. 


MOORE & CROSBY, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, 
No.1 Waren, anp 13) Wasuineron 818., BOSTON. 

Work, from either TYPE, STONE, or COPPER PLATE, 
executed at the shortest notice and on le terms, 
Sud in a atyle unsurpassed. Manufacturers will find this 
the best place to obtain PLawand Kancy Copper 
Piste Canns engraved and printed in asuperb manner. 
They would call particular attention at this season to the 
hew style of FANCY BALL PAPER and CARDS. imported 
expressly for them, which they will be happy to print in 
tasir superior styles, or sell to to the trade. 4¢ nov’ 


G you want em loy ment ine pend at once for Mr. Sxans’ 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENT 4. Our 

considered among the most saleable. Address KROBEKT 
SEAKS, Publisher, 181 William New York. 4t n3 


WANYED! 
HE subscriber wishes to employ an agent in each 
town and city of the pre to in a Very pro- 
fiuble Only #5 required, and 
like an tagent can = ry be. #8 to $10 per day. 
All information will be given by addressing 
oct 27 4t H. BE. GRAVES, Westboro’, Mass 


USSELDORi GALUBRY, 497 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. The nest gallery of Paintings powon 
exhibition on this continent. Open Daily—single admis- 
tion. 25 cents ; season ticket, cents. 2t nov 10 


OINTMENT is invaluable for the 
legs, bad breasts, sores and wounds even 


nov 10 


thirty years’ xtauding ; that hey been long con- 
yield to its wonderful efl- 
Cheney, nov 10 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


8. D.& H. W. SMITH 


Por the Parlor. Instraments are furnished at prices 
varying from #45 to $150. 

"Tanger loatroments, wi with two banks of keys, for small 
ehu and chapels, 2200 

This last tatrament, known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been essentially improved by Mesers. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
as part payment ofthe purchase money. tf sept 29 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMEX STS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesele and 
Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive aasort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following: Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also,a great variety 
of Kich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Signof the Golden Eagie. 88 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1750.) 


PRENIUS CHOCOLATE, 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, French, Homeopathic 
and Vanilla Chocolate; Prepared 
Cocua ; Broma ; Cocoa Paste ; Cocoa 
Sticks; Soluble, Homeopathic and 
Dietetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Shells ; Crack- 
ed Uocoa, ete., ete. 

These articles are an excellent 
diet for children. invalids and per- 
eons in heaith. They allay rather 
Leaf, Flower and Fruit ) thau induce the nervous excite- 

of the Cocoa, with @{ ment attendant upon the use of 

~ ad tea or coffee, and are recom- 
mended by Drs. Warren, Jack- 
son, Hayward, Ware and Adams, of Boston, and by other 
eminent physicians elsewhere. 

For sale by all the principal Grocers in the United 
tates, and by their agents. P. C. Murray, New York, 
Grant & Twel . Philadelphia, T. V. Brundige, Baltimore, 
Kennett & Dudley. Cineinnati. 

oct6 tf WALTEX BAKEx & Co., Doacnester, Mass. 


NS and successful Method of curing CONSUMPLION 


and all other 3CROFULOUS DISEASES 
Dr. L. B. WKIGHT’S SCKOFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 
—_ its thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
le will not be deceived. 
~ and retail, 409 New York; 
and at Drug Stores generally throughout the Union and 
Canada. of. oct 6 


A SURE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
R. H. E. MORRILL, © skilful physician of New 
York city, in his remarks on Dyspepsia, says—The 
most effectual medicine to a ey the tone and energy 
of the stomach, is that red by Dr. Gso. B Gasen, 
and called the OXYGEN T! 2D BITTERS. 

1 would publish the recipe for eye this valuable 
medicine, if I knew what it was, but as 1 do not, | can 
only recommend its use. 

Ite astoni in obstinate cases of Drsprrsts, 
Astama, and GensraL Depiiry or rur System, places it 
among the most wonderful discoveries in medical science, 
and has given it a reputation far beyond any remedy 
known for these complaints, in all their various forms. 

The OXYUENATED BITTEKS contain nothing which 
can Intoxieate; and the medicine has no similarity what- 
ever to the various alcoholic mixtures, disguised as ‘ Bit- 
ters,” being purely a medicinal compound, in which are 
combined the most valuable remedial agents, and a pecu- 
liar oxygenated property hitherto unknown. It is a mild 
and agreeable tonic, removing all disugreeable symptoms, 
and assisting nature in her efforts to restore the impaired 
powers of the system. Numerous letters are in possession 
of the - from those who have been cured or 

nefited by this medicine. 
H W. FOWLE & Co., 138 Washin 
oot 1 


Proprietors. Sold by their agents every whe 
THE OLD FARM Sy 
A DOMESTIO STORY. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING. 
Beautifully illustrated, ready end Ger by all 
the Bookeellers in the United 8 
CHARLES H. DAVIS, 
ong 


NOISY CARRIER’S BOOK AND STATIONARY CO. 
No. 77 LONG WHARF, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Incorporated according to an Act of the Legislature of 
” California, Jan 1, 1855. 
CHARLES P. KIMBALL, Presmpeyr. 
Korma, Tuomas N. Impey, 
G. B. Haywoop. 
nov 10 Caries Gatacan, Aaunt, NEW YORK. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 
OHN ANDREW, Daavauraman Enoraven 
commissions 


uron Woop, continues to execute all 
fis best at moderate prices. No. 
129 Bos u's Pio- 
may 6 
SALE.—A ton of box-wood ond and 


nice article; price, one h 


toe engravers end and designers 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE <a 
BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


Since its commencement. on January ry 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unp 


pages of reading matter per annum, for 
ONE DOLLAR! 


Mowruty is new type, 
fime white ns and its matter is carefully com- 

tor, who has the public as connected with 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and wax of discoveries and improvements 
oecurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at Lome 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing ene dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us srzieen subscribers shal! receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AN Dd HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an el t and i 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form alxo an per tm work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PicTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at ail 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEAUHERS desiring bet ng their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which wil! sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

torial character and cheapness, and we print but a 
ted edition. M. M. BALLOU, Pud’/sher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


HURLEY’S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 

YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Serofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, a 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases, Liver 
ay Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 
Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigurating the entire 
system. The wedicine, though pre repared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Dr. T. A. HURLEY'S Maau factory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Agent in New Yorx—Mesars. Schi®ffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and Druggista generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, $1 per bottle ; six bottles for $5. 
may 12 eoply 


E HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 


is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the | 


hair, moustache, ete. 
Dye is the greatest wonder of the age, and Boais’s Hene- 
atona, or Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOULE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St.. Lon- 
don; J. Ww oolley, M 1, and chemists and 
perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 
WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
KO creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from phyai- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot, where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of 81. Address your orders to ‘ * Proprie 
Swedish Hair ‘Broadway, New York.” 
aly 7 


T ERRING’ 8 PATENT CH AMPION FIRE AND) BURG- 
LAR PROOF SAFES, with Parent Powper 
Proor Locxs—both received the prize medals at the 
World’s Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, in 1853. Sole proprietors of Jonzs’s Pat- 
ENT PERMUTATION Bank Lock. 
SILAS C. HERRING & Co., 
coum Block, 135, 137 and 139 Water St., New York. 
sept 


GUN STORE, 


0, 30 WASHINGTON STREET, ROSTON, 
GUNS, RIFLES and PISTOLS, of every variety, at 
wholesale and retail, and manufactured to order. Sport- 
ing and Ritle Powder, Percussion Caps. Powder Flasks, 
ete, embracing every article belonging to the gun trade. 
For at very low J. HAPGOOD. 
nov 


ASTROLOGY! 

ATIVITIES calculated, and advice offered, upon any 
subject whatever, personally or by letter, enclosing a 
stamp for the answer. A Circular of Teams. etc., will be 
sent by addressing Paor. LISTER, 256 LOWELL 8T., BOS- 

TON, MASS. Ai betters strictly confidential. 

OUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 

We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 
those who wish to se!} again at a very low rate, so that 
@ handsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 
mation given by addressing this office, by letter, post-paid 


Boats’s American Exscrric Harm 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
AVE in Press, and will publish the present 
season, the following brilliant works of fiction : 

CA4%TE. A Sory of Republican Equality. A novel of ex- 
travrdinary power, portraying scciety in both North and 
South ; anti-slavery in its tendencies, but without dwelling 
upon hackneyed themes; as original in plot and incident 
as though it were tue first of its class. In one vol. mo. 
Price, $1 25. 

WOLESDEN. A New England Novel 
New England was never more graphically painted. And 
such is the variety of incident and character, and so pol- 
ished is the style, that the reader. even though not “ na- 
tive. and to the manor born,” will enjoy its perusal with 
a hearty relish. Jn one vol., . Price, $1 25. 


COLOMBA. A Story of the “Vendetta.” Translated 
from the French of Prosper Merimee. A Story of Corsica, 
of intense interest. and eo free from the prevailing 
-ench ii in one t lémo. volume. 


BERENICE. 4m Autobiographical Novel The touch- 
ing fidelity to life and nature which characterizes this 
book will induce every reader to suppose it to be a veri- 
table history. In one vol., 12mo. Price. $1 25. 


EDITH HALE A New Eng’and Story. The concep- 
tion of cher cter, and the general conduct of the story, 
would indice ices feminime author. Yet the style is richly, 
not pedan iva ly, embro.dered with learned allusions and 
iliustrations. aud tnere are traces of vigor that will sur- 
prise the reser into edmiration. In one vol., l2mo. 
Price, $1 25. 


THE NEW AGE OF GOLD: or, The Life and Adven- 
tures of Ribert Dexter Romaine. Written by himself. 
No de-criptiva would give an idea of this work without 
spoiling tue iotere-t of the story. But it possesses extra- 
ordinary merit. both in the plot. whieh is novel, and in 
the style. which is soguiarly animated. Im one vol., 
mo. ice, $1 25. 

Also, a rew volume of 


HOODS POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Erzs Sagceyrt. 
Compo-vet entire y of Humorous Poems. With an en- 
graved Portrait ibis will contain no poems pubiishe! in 
tae volume already issued. avd will be sold separately. 
‘The two volumes will form the most complete edition ex- 
taunt of Hood's Poems.’ nov 10 


PRINCE & COv’S 
IMPROVED PATENT MELODEOXS. 


The Oldest Establ shment in the United States, and the 
Largest in tie World. 


Between 17,000 aud 18 000 of these Instruments 
have been fit.ished and are now in use 

The latest improvement in our Melodeors is the 

DiVIDED SWELL, 
Secured to us by Letters Patent, May 22,1855. By means 
ef this swell, Solo Passages may be played with the full 
power of the Instrument. while the accompaniment ia 
soft and subdued. Hereafter, all Melodeons made by us 
will be furnished with this attachment 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

{Extract from the Commercial Advertiser, July 27th.} 

“* Messrs. Prince & Co. could realize a handsome fer- 
tune by disposing of rights to other manufacturers to use 
their new improvement, but as they prefer to make it a 
feature in their Instruments, it can only be obtained by 
purchasing one of their manufacture.” 

Agents for the sale of our Melodeons mav be found in all 
the principal cities and towns of the United Stutes and 
the Canadas. GEO. A. PRINCE & Co.. Buffalo, 

nov 10 and 87 Fulton St., New York 

OO. 
DOLLARS FOR TEN 

DOLLARS. 
$12,000 -T VWELVE THOUSAND DOLLAR3 FOR E:GUT 

THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED LOL- 

LARS FO.w LOLLARS. 

Address SAMUEL SWAN, 

ovt 2 Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery. Ala. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 
with witand humor. Each paper is decutefudly wlustrat<d 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paperentirely original in thiscountry. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known workd, of all 
buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one . $300 
10 cece 20 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Tus Frag oF ova Unton, ang one copy 
of together, $4 per annum. 
Published every Sarvgpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Bostun 


AGENTS.—S. French, Nassau ot.. New 


York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, eor- 
ner of th and Sycamore Sts., Civcinrati; J. A. koys, 43 


Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward. corner of 
4th and Chesnut Sts., $t. Louis; Samuel Kinggold, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster 
London, Agents for (ireat Britain and Europe geuerally. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined MisceLancous Family 

, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 

prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 

pressly for the paper. In politics, and oa al) sectarian 

questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 

hatically A PAPER FOR MALLION, and welcome vis- 
tor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greater$ possible anourt 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which ts cf Tus 
MAMMOTH Size, for the instruction and emusement cf tae 
general reader. An worivalled corps of coutributors are 
regularly engaged, and every department ia uscer the 

most finished and perfect system that experienre can 
suggest, forming an original paper, the preset t <ireula- 
tion of which fir exceeds that of any other weekly paper 
in the Union, with the exception of * Ballou’s Pictork.l.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year.. 


4 subscribers, 7 00 
Any person sending us sicteca se ra at the last 


, Shall receive the seventecntaé copy gratis. 
One copy of Tuc Lave oF ovR Union, and one copy of 
Rariov’s $400 por annum. Published every 
Sarvapay, by M BALLOG 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., boston. 
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OUTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of | 
N this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the PrcTontat (being over one hun- 
ment that is rarely Another fact 
which ly enhances jue of the PICTORIAL as 82 | RESPECTFULLY all the attention of the public to their 
is, that it is preserved, and not de- constantly 
Wo. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. positively | : 
By means of a new method of cvicing known only to A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
= in- Bumber, more than any of the magazines, and | 
rument. s rendering tones ne hy alll two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or svat 
like. Theaction promptand reliabie, enabling the per- nocive 
former to execute the most rapid music without barring : 
the tones. The swell is arranged to give great expression. : 
The manufacturers received the First Premium over all 
Mechanic Association: also, at the Metropo‘itan Mechan- } = 
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MISCELLANY, 
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